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Homeless people with diabetes, 
kidney problems, cancer, as 
well as those not fully recovered 
from acute illnesses, now have 
no choice but to spend the 
entire day walking the streets. 


by Lydia Gans 


t seven o’clock on any morning 
you can see small clumps of peo- 
ple scattered about Alameda 
County, shivering in the damp, 
chilly streets outside the shelters where they 
spent the night. They are.of all ages, from 
infants in their mothers’ arms and school-age 
children to old folks using walking aids. 
Many are likely to be hungry and depressed, 
befuddled and bleary-eyed, as they face 
another day wandering from place to place in 
search of peace for their bodies and souls. 

Most are recovering from the after-effects 
of a bad night. Tensions hovering in the over- 

- crowded shelters often burst into conflicts 
over how far to open a window or how long: 
one can stay in the shower. Homeless chil- 
dren exhibit all sorts of behavior preblemsa 
response to the insecurity of their lives. 
Chronic illnesses abound, depriving many — 
people of sleep because of their own pain or — 
the noisy suffering of others. 

Consider the condition of those expelled 
from shelters to the streets in the early morn- “=~ 
ing hours: They arrived at an emergency shel- ~ YOU are NOW 
ter at 7 p.m. at night, physically andemotion- fram 
ally exhausted; and while the shelter provided e ae 
a roof over their heads for the night, they are "© *© 5* 


Willis Avenue Bridge ~ ee ee Tempera by Ben Shahn, 1940 


“— Nurse Phyllis Alvarez, Berkeley Department of Health and Human Services 
See Urgent Need for Respite Care page 13. —___ se  ——— —. ov morn 


15 Arrested in San Jose Mayor’s Office During Sit-in for Affordable. Housing — 
services, establishing a clear policy for 
affordable housing — or even securing a 
“future meeting. 

Wagers, who says he is inspired by the 
words and works of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., has been petitioning Mayor 
Gonzales to provide leadership in easing 
the crisis created by nearly 20,000 home- 
less people on the streets of San Jose. 

He voiced’a blunt message for Mayor 
Gonzales: “Make something happen. No 

more words. Go before the City Council. 
Get us on the agenda. We’ll ask for $5 mil- 
lion and make it happen. Let’s not put it off 
ten years. I-saw how it happened over the 
last. ten years — nothing happened. Next 
time tell him it’s not going to be here in his 
office; it?s going to be in City Council 
chambers with at least three times the num- 
bers willing to go to jail. We'll be back.” 

CHAM wants $5 million for an expan- 


oy sy is he — Rev. Scott Wagers 


re 


by Robert Norse & Becky Johnson 


ev. Scott Wagers of the 
> Community Homeless Alliance 
» Ministry (CHAM) led a group 
mB “eof 50 people to occupy the 
outer offices of Mayor Ron Gonzales in 
downtown San Jose on Wednesday night, 
January 26. The group waited two hours 
for the mayor to arrive, but he declined to 
meet with them. Fifteen people subse- 
‘. quently were arrested for waiting after 
ar are ee ne Ly ee : sion of the successful CHAP program and 
: : = re ee other homeless services. The CHAP pro- 
coordinated the arrests. The arrests were Homeless protesters gather at San Jose’s First Christian Church for a gram, initiated under former Mayor Susan 
peaceful as participants fervently sang, Feser helped 50 families from th 
pe a ee . —— = . helped move 50 families from the 
Onward Christian Soldiers” and “We _ the streets. his policies towards the homeless. The Baie ab che EieeChasilan Church dato 


Shall- Not be Moved.” Wagers has. called A mayoral assistant later announced assistant refused to commit the mayor's poe 8) tothe disp iwo years. Hanmer 
for Mayor Gonzales to open shelters and that Mayor Gonzales was at a non-emer- office to halting raids against homeless © : ; 


housing for people who now-must live on gency medical appointment and praised _ people on the streets, expanding homeless See Sit-in at Silicon Valley page 14 
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Police Report 51 Assaults on Homeless People in Santa Cruz 


After four months of 
obfuscation and indiffer- 
ence, Police Chief Steve 
Belcher released a report 
on violence against the | 
homeless. The numbers 
were Staggering. 


by Becky Johnson 


hen I first saw Mark 

Born, his head was cov- 

ered with dried blood. 

He had two black eyes, 
blood on his already soiled, green Army 
jacket, and his thumb was bent at an 
odd angle. My house was the impromp- 
tu headquarters for distribution of Street 
Spirit in Santa Cruz, and someone had 
told him he could get newspapers from 
me. I talked him into going to the hos- 
pital emergency room instead. 

He was diagnosed with a concus- 
sion, lacerations to the scalp, and a 
thumb broken in two places. When he 
told the intake nurse that his injuries 
were the result of a beating, she 
informed him she was required by law 
to call the sheriff. 

Mark gulped, muttered, “I wish you 
didn’t,” and sat down to wait. 

Between the nurse cleaning his 
wounds, finding clean clothes for him, 
his consultations with the doctors and 
staff, and the X-rays, Mark and I were 
at the hospital for five hours. But the 
sheriff never came to take a report. That 
was in March of 1999. I haven’t seen 
Mark Born since last summer. 

We, at Homeless United for 
Friendship & Freedom (HUFF), had 
noticed an upswing in the reports of 
homeless beatings Starting around 
January of last year. At that time, then- 
Mayor Katherine Beiers was conduct- 
ing her endless meetings (which ulti- 
mately went nowhere) as part of the 
Task Force to Examine the Camping 
Ordinance. The fact that the community 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Picture 51 homeless people standing in a long line. That’s how many were 
assaulted in the small city of Santa Cruz in 1999, according to a police report. 


might be even thinking of softening the 
law which outlaws sleeping and cover- 
ing up with blankets may have been the 
impetus for a new round of terrorism 
against homeless people. 

Recent reports described groups that 
attacked folks like Mark Born as Nazi 
skinheads. These young men in their 
late teens or early twenties prowled the 
bushes looking for sleeping homeless 
people. 

One man heard another homeless man 
running through the woods screaming in 
terror. He had just been setting up his 
sleeping bag so he stuffed some clothes 
inside it to look as though someone was 
sleeping in it. Then he climbed the tree 
behind him and waited. Before too long a 
young man came through the woods lug- 
ging a baseball bat. Seeing what seemed 
to be someone sleeping on the ground, 
the man ran over and started pounding 
the sleeping bag. 

In June, 1999, a man reported that 
while he camped in the Pogonip near 
Highway 9, a car drove by and sprayed 


the area with gunfire. Three different 
groups of homeless campers were sleep- 
ing in that area. He said that his friend 
went back to the place to sleep a night or 
two later, and was badly beaten. These 
claims were made confidentially without 
naming the complainant. When HUFF 
workers simply suggested to police that 
they keep their ears open, SCPD Set. 
Loren Baker used the complaint to cast 
discredit on homeless concerns of vio- 
lence, complaining that he spent hun- 
dreds of hours investigating only to con- 
clude the shooting incident never 
occurred. 

Also in June, Wray Stitt burst into a 
meeting at the Homeless Services 
Center one afternoon, bleeding. He had 


been assaulted in Harvey West. Park © 
while sitting underia tree. Executive. 


Director Ken Cole urged Wray to file a 
report with the police. Wray was found 
dead on November 7, 1999, drowned in 
the San Lorenzo River in two feet of 


water in an area he was not known to 


See Beatings in Santa Cruz page 15 


Compassion from the Strangest Places 


As head of the Chamber of Commerce, Michael Schmidt was the least likely person 
to advocate safe sleeping zones for the homeless. But that is exactly what he is doing. 


by Becky Johnson 


here can the homeless sleep 
in Santa Cruz after the City 
Council shut down legal 


encampments and criminalized sleeping 
and camping in public? Since former 
Santa Cruz Mayor Mike Rotkin (an 
avowed “Marxist-feminist”) closed the 
Coral St. Open Air Shelter in December 
of 1995, there has been no answer. 
Councilmember Scott Kennedy, a self- 
described follower of Gandhi, was there 
by his side to “help” people into the 
street. Liberal Mayor Celia Scott did not 
put the sleeping ban on the agenda her 
entire year as mayor. Mayor Katherine 
Beiers did not vote to end the Sleeping 
Ban even though she had the votes. 
With the election of new coun- 
cilmembers Christopher Krohn, Tim 
' Fitzmaurice and Keith Sugar, many 
gave a sigh of relief for the homeless. 
But when push came to shove, home- 
less people got pushed and shoved 
away. Under Mayor Keith Sugar, elect- 
ed last November, the Sleeping Ban 
was retained, no new shelter was creat- 
ed, and so far the City Council has done 
nothing about the beatings of at least 51 
homeless people in Santa Cruz in 1999. 
It has been an exceptional year to be 
homeless in Santa Cruz — exceptional- 


ly bad, that is. First, housing costs are at 
an all-time high. Second, welfare cuts, 
General Assistance cutbacks, food 
stamp cut-offs, the gutting of Section 8, 
complicated new rules for getting SSI 
or SSD, and unprecedented eviction 
rates have thrown record numbers into 
the street. 

Third, a series of vicious assaults 
victimized 51 homeless people out of 
approximately 1,000 homeless people 


being the last person to be advocating 
for safe sleeping zones for homeless 
people. But that is naas what 
Schmidt is doing. 

“When I first came back from 
Vietnam, I lived in my Plymouth 
Barricuda,” Schmidt said. “I understand 
what it is like to be homeless.” 

His homelessness, which was related 
to Post Traumatic Stress Disorder, had 
caused him to be alienated from his 


“When I first came back from Vietnam, I lived in my 
Plymouth Barricuda. I understand what it is like to be 
homeless. ee Michael Schmidt, Santa Cruz Chamber of Commerce 


in Santa Cruz. By comparison, people 
who live in houses have only a 1 in 
1000 chance of being a victim of 
assault. Finally, death stalks the home- 
less. Santa Cruz recorded 19 known 
deaths of homeless people in 1999. (An 
unofficial estimate by the Santa Cruz 
County Coroner of homeless deaths in a 
typical year has been 10-12.) And now 
the winter rains are pouring down. 

But sometimes help comes from 
unexpected quarters. Enter Chamber of 
Commerce CEO, Michael Schmidt. As 
head of one of the lead business associ- 
ations, Schmidt had a reputation as 


family. After six months or so, his fam- 
ily was able to talk him into getting the 
treatment he needed, and he was able to 
recover and reintegrate. 

Schmidt witnessed a homeless man 
being beaten around Christmas. “I was 
walking from my office towards the 
downtown when I saw three or four 
skinheads beating up this poor home- 
less guy,” he said. “I ran over yelling 
and they all ran, including the guy they 
were beating up. I later saw the man 
and he thanked me. He told me no one 
had ever intervened on his behalf 


See Safe Sleeping Zones page 15 


PRINT HIDDEN TEXTIN 


by Michael Creedon 


It all seems so far away, 
Cleansing my chakras one at a time, 
Moving up from the base of the spine, and 
Showering my aura with a rainbow every day, 
But spiritual centers and Light get so dirty, 
I’m crouching on the “Dirty Avenue,” 
So often without clear focused reality 
To the good people who pass me by 
Where I’m panhandling on sidewalk, 
Ignoring my pleas of Need, Necessity and 
Hunger 
In the light of another sun, 
One that fails 

To shine on me. 


Yet sometimes I still do it, 
-Knowing I am more than that 
Which is seen, that 
Which freezes on the cold, stained concrete 
In the desolate gray heat. 


Sometimes, like the computer I once had, 
I want to shout: 


PRINT HIDDEN TEXT — 
PRINT HIDDEN TEXT !!! 


Needing Fires 
by Michael Creedon 


Where are the bonfires to warm us 

As we crouch here in our nightly fashion 
In the returning cold and concrete disaster 
Of the street? 


The street, say Shattuck Avenue, where 

Fine-smelling, recently-bathed, hair-well-done 

Ladies stride by in expensive leather boots 

And fur coats to keep out the cold wind 

As we’re crouching here against walls 

On the sidewalk, ignored, as we ask for - 

| The small pittance of any spare re at all. aL 
Where are the bonfires: ; 

So we can at least move close 

And keep warm? Is it so much to ask? 


The well-to-do — and it’s not their fault — 
Would still pass by if we were allowed 

To be warm. Not that all of us want fire; 
We’re cold, but some are afraid 

The fires for warmth would drive those 
With money in a wider circle around us. 

I don’t know what to think. 

I’m cold and hungry, I need money 
And this is where I’m sleeping tonight. 


Trutn is @ Sworpb 


by Gaverick Matheny, (PEN) 


Over the last 10 years, the number of bankrupt- 
cies filed in the U.S. has more than doubled, to 
1.4 million per year. 
US. Statistical Abstract, Table 847, Administrative Office 
of the U.S. Courts, 1999. - 


Over the last 10 years; the ‘number of'}' 
Americans without ieee insurance has | ee 


increased 33%. 
U.S. Census Bureau, Population Surveys, 1998. 


Over the last 20 years, the income of the rich- 
est fifth of U.S. families has increased 38%, 
while the income of the poorest fifth of U.S. 
families has decreased 5%. 

U.S. Census Bureau, Historical Income Tables, Table F-3. 


Over the last 20 years, the number of people in 
U.S. prisons and jails has tripled. 
U.S. Dept. of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, 1998. 


Over the last 40 years, the income gap between 
the richest fifth of the world’s people and the 
world’s poorest fifth has more than doubled. 
United Nations Development Program, Human 
Development Report, 1999. 


Public Education Network (PEN) is a clearinghouse of 
information on domestic and global problems, led by the 
conviction that famine, disease, violence, homelessness, 


| pollution and injustice continue — not for lack of food, 


medicine, peaceful interests, or scientific knowledge — 
but for lack of public understanding and political will. 
Visit PEN’s webpage at http://www.penpress.org. 
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Editorial by Terry Messman 


he City of Albany has suffered 
its second courtroom defeat in as 
many months, losing a legal rul- 
ing that may make it next to 
impossible to prosecute any more home- 
less people arrested under Albany’s 
sweeping anti-camping ordinance. 

This latest attempt to prosecute the 
people expelled from the Albany landfill 
was lost before the trial even got under 
way. On January 10, two groups of home- 
less defendants triumphed over criminal 
charges of illegal lodging and curfew vio- 
lations filed by the City of Albany in 
Alameda County Superior Court. 

The prosecution’s case fell apart when 
Judge Ron Greenberg ruled in favor of a 
motion by Attorney Jon Sternberg that 
defendants were entitled to present a 
necessity defense — the same defense that 
led a jury to unanimously find Albany 
landfill resident Michael Smith not guilty 
on December 15, 1999. In that trial, 
Smith, represented by Attorney David 
Ritchie, was acquitted on all three counts 
of violating the Albany camping ban. 

Smith’s acquittal should have sent a 
clear message to Albany officials to give 
up their vindictive efforts to further pun- 
ish homeless people who had already lost 
their homes, their possessions, and, in 
some cases, their freedom when officials 
ordered a full-scale police raid to demol- 
ish their encampment last September. 

Rather than learn from Smith’s trial that 
a jury found the behavior of Albany offi- 
cials to be indefensible, the Albany City 
Attorney evidently was still driven by an 
obsessive desire to punish and jail the 
homeless people who had already been 
sent on a “forced march to nowhere,” fol- 
lowed by months of homelessness afte 
being exiled out of Albany. ~-  . 


Manager’s office, has been a disgrace. For 
two decades as homelessness increased, 
they refused to develop a single homeless 
shelter; instead, Albany police directed 
homeless people to the Albany landfill as 


the only refuge where the unhoused would 


not be arrested. Then, when they found 
other uses for the former garbage dump, 


the Albany City Council passed a quick- 


and-dirty anti-camping law, and ordered 
the police to drive scores of penniless peo- 
ple out of their tents and shacks. 

Last September was the end-game: the 
entire encampment was destroyed, truck- 
loads of people’s belongings were 
trashed, and the camp dwellers were dri- 
ven out by police sweeps or arrested. 

As unfair as the eviction was, what came 
next was worse: a vengeful effort to prose- 
cute people who had already lost nearly 
everything — their homes, their posses- 


_sions, their right to sleep. Now, Albany 


officials insisted, they must be stripped of 
the few things remaining: their freedom and 
dignity. They must be paraded into court 
like pariahs and prosecuted as public ene- 
mies for the unpardonable sin of not having 
the money to afford housing. 

Because homeless people had dared to 
remain in Albany for a few weeks after 
the City Council had voted to criminalize 
their presence, city officials must have 
their pound of flesh. 

Albany’s attempts to bully the home- 
less defendants failed due to the decency 
of a jury of Berkeley and Albany citizens, 
and the rulings of Judge Greenberg. 
Albany officials suffered an ignominious 
and richly deserved defeat. As Martin 
Luther King, Jr. observed, the moral reach 
of the universe is long but it bends 
towards justice. 

Albany officials have been knocked 


‘out of the ring twice now by lawyers Jon 


Sternberg and David Ritchie. These offi- 
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Homeless Defendants Overcome Albany’s Attacks | 


Better days at the Albany landfill. From left, Ashby and Elanda stand in the cabin 
Ashby built from materials on hand, as Yukon stops for a visit. 


Lydia Gans photo 


They resisted it all to the very end — the police raids on 


their encampment, the lies and bad faith of city officials. 
They showed us how to stand up against the bullies and 
liars in positions of power who persecute the poor. 


cials should now return to their corner, 
lick their wounds, and try to return to a 
semblance of decency and civic responsi- 
bility. They should restrain themselves 
from prosecuting any more homeless peo- 
ple until they have joined the rest of mod- 
ern society and begun to provide housing. 

Ritchie said, “I would say this ruling 
absolutely will affect future prosecutions 
in Albany. The District Attorney has con- 
cluded, and I imagine has passed on to the 
City of Albany, that they’re not going to 


: © get any convictions under this ordinance.” 
-The behavior of Albany officials, from —~ 
the police to the City Council to the City © 


“THE POOR GET THEIR DAY IN COURT 

Ann Nadig, Christopher Moses, Paula 
Johnson, Eric Baker and Awilda Alcala 
were charged with violating the 10 p.m. to 
5:30 a.m. curfew passed by the Albany 
City Council as part of the municipal ordi- 
nances aimed at banning camping on the 
Albany waterfront. In a related case, Ann 
Nadig, Awilda Alcala, Marvin Reese, and 
Ricky Young were charged with illegal 
lodging along the Albany railroad tracks 
on September 9, 1999, shortly after the 


~ encampment was demolished. 


Judge Greenberg ruled that under the 
precedent set by the Eichorn decision in 
Santa Ana, the defendants must be 
allowed to present a necessity defense to 
show that it was necessary for the home- 
less to break the curfew laws and sleep 
outdoors because Albany had not provid- 
ed adequate shelter or housing. As soon as 
Greenberg issued that ruling, Deputy 
District Attorney David Lim’s case crum- 
pled and he withdrew all charges. 

Jon Sternberg, the court-appointed 
attorney for defendant Ann Nadig, said, 
“The District Attorney dismissed the 
charges because the DA’s office knows 
the jury will find for the defense, especial- 
ly if we can use the necessity defense.” 

Sternberg criticized the decision by 
Albany City Attorney Robert Zweben to 
prosecute homeless defendants who were 
essentially forced to camp outdoors by 
Albany’s failure to provide any shelter 
beds or homeless services whatsoever. 

“Albany’s City Attorney attempted to 
deny that Albany had any responsibility to 
provide homeless services,” Sternberg 
said. “He attempted to wash his hands of 
that responsibility. The City Attorney is 
trying to help Albany escape responsibili- 
ty for its own homeless citizens. 

“The City of Albany attempted to rid 
itself of its homeless citizens without incur- 
ring the expense or bother of providing ser- 


vices within its own city, instead directing 
them to Berkeley. This directly contradicts 
the Eichorn case which says a city cannot 
solve its problems by dumping its homeless 
people onto a nearby jurisdiction.” 


THE FAR REACH OF EICHORN 


In a motion that failed, Deputy DA 
Lim asked Judge Greenberg to not allow 
the necessity defense, arguing that since 
the camp dwellers were charged with cur- 
few violations, rather than camping, the 
Eichorn case should not apply. 


Sternberg said, “We. countered that. 


whether a client is charged under curfew or 
camping laws, the intent of Eichorn is the 
same: A homeless person should not have 
the burden of traveling from jurisdiction to 
jurisdiction to be able to sleep.” 

In re James Warner Eichorn, the 
Fourth Appellate District Court ruled that 
necessity is a valid defense to the charge 
of violating a city ordinance banning 
sleep in public areas. 

James Eichorn was a homeless man 
cited by police for violating Santa Ana’s 
anti-camping ordinance on January 25, 
1993. Eichorn had offered to prove that 
on the night he was cited, every shelter 
bed in Santa Ana was occupied and that 
he was involuntarily homeless. At the 
time, Santa Ana had about 1500 homeless 
people with 118 shelter beds available for 
single men. The Armory, could accommo- 
date an additional 125. 

The Fourth Appellate Court ruled: 
“Neither trespassing on private property 
nor walking to a different city are ade- 
quate alternatives. Simply put, Santa 
Ana may not, ‘solve’ its social problems 
by foisting them onto nearby localities; 
an individual who has no reasonable 
alternative to sleeping in a public place 
in Santa Ana need not travel in search of 
streets and other public places where he 
can catch his 40 winks.” 

The Eichorn ruling may be used in 
defending homeless people in any city in 
California that fails to provide adequate 
shelter for all of its homeless residents 
— and not just in those cities (like 
Albany) which utterly fail to provide 
any essential services or shelter. All the 
defendant should have to prove is that 
there were not sufficient shelter beds 
available in a given city that night. 

Attorney Ritchie said, “Eichorn defi- 
nitely applies to other cities. In the case 
with Albany, it was easier to show 
because they obviously didn’t provide 


anything — any sort of services or shelter. 
But Santa Ana actually had a homeless 
shelter. The problem is they didn’t have 
enough beds so there were always home- 
less people who couldn’t get in.” 

Sternberg said; “We shouldn’t assume 
that Eichorn only applies to backward 
places like Albany that don’t provide any 
services. We may very well be able to use 
it in cities which do provide services but 
they are inadequate, insufficient.” 

Bringing it all back home, Berkeley, 
Oakland and San Francisco all provide 
shelter beds, but cannot claim to provide 
nearly enough to house all their homeless 
citizens. San Francisco has a little more 
than 2,000 shelter beds for an estimated 
12,000 to 14,000 homeless. Thousands 
are unable to find a bed in this inadequate 
shelter system every night, and, if arrested 
under Willie Brown’s anti-homeless laws, 
could enter a defense of necessity that 
they had nowhere else to sleep. 

One thing is certain. Attorneys David 
Ritchie and Jon Sternberg have provided 
an exceptional service to homeless peo- 
ple. They have shown us that the goal of 
the homeless movement is to overcome 
the outrageous injustices that are the daily 
lot of the “meek of the earth.” Here’s hop- 
ing that lawyers everywhere consult their 
work in the Albany landfill trials. 

We also owe a debt of gratitude to 
homeless defendants Michael Smith, Ann 
Nadig, Ricky Young and all the others 
who took a stand on a bitterly contested 
patch of dirt at the Albany landfill. For 
months, they refused to buckle under the 
enormous pressures brought to bear 
against them by police and city officials. 

They resisted it all to the very end — 
the raids on their encampment, the con- 
stant police intimidation, the lies and bad 
faith of the Albany City Manager’s office. 
They took a stand for their basic rights as 
citizens to be free of discriminatory laws 
and to have some place on this earth to 
call home. In doing so, they showed all of 
us how to stand up against the bullies and 
liars in positions of power who try to pre- 
vent the meek from inheriting the earth. 


That Twin-Edged Sword 


(after the Albany Landfill Fiasco) 
by Claire J. Baker 


Since the handle fell off 

the homeless grip the blade 
bare handed. 

Each squeeze out of anguish 
cuts the palm, 

bloodies the touch. 

It’s the only weapon all those 
two-faced officials 

addressing the rudely uprooted 
let them have. Or, HOW TO 
LET THEM HAVE IT! 


Man and Machines 


by James Lee Bailey 

Man and Machines learned to destroy, 
Ever since I was a boy. 

Now I’ve grown into a man 

There’s things I still don’t understand. 
Why does he drive his cars all day 
Only to see the smog on Frisco Bay? 
He dropped the Bomb outside Vegas way. 
Too much fall-out for the birds to stay. 
The beer cans on the side of the road 
That’s the type of story often told. 


Man and Machines won’t let me be. 
Til I die and am in the ground 
Man and Machines will be around. 


James Lee Bailey (AKA Jimbow the Hobow) 
was a resident of the Albany landfill until 
police ordered “Man and Machines” to demol- 
ish the encampment last summer. 
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Now They're 


Remember how welfare 
‘reform’ cut the lifeline for 
millions? Clinton’s new 
housing ‘reform’ may make 
countless poor tenants ineli- 
gible for public housing. 


by Jackie Henderson and Rebecca 
Vilkomerson 


hree years ago, President 

Clinton signed the Personal 

Work and Responsibility Act, 

which changed the whole wel- 
fare system for the worse. Now we have 
time limits, work requirements, and low- 
paying jobs. We’re working, but still not 
getting paid enough to live in San 
Francisco, where some of us were born 
and raised and where we want to stay. 

Now they’re coming after our housing 
too. One year ago, President Clinton 
signed the Quality Housing and Work 
Responsibility Act. Sound familiar? It’s 
supposed to, because it was designed to 
match the new welfare system. 

Once again, the government is coming 
after poor people and making it harder to 
live in the Bay Area. 

This legislation requires “income-mix- 
ing,” which means 60 percent of the hous- 
ing must be reserved for people making 
between 30 and 80 percent of median 
income. A single person would have to 
make between $15,200 and $38,100 to 
qualify for 60 percent of the public hous- 


Al Survival 


“Just after I finished Senior 
‘Survival School, I found a 
beautiful place to live I 
could comfortably afford. 
My cat and I live there on 


30% of my income.” 


— Barbara K.., a graduate from the 
survival school held last May 


by Dave Braun 


nly in San Francisco — the 
City that Knows How — a sur- 
vival school for homeless 
seniors! It’s designed especial- 
ly for men and women 60 or older or dis- 
abled persons who have lost their housing 
or who are afraid they might. It’s free! It’s 
on target, and it includes a free lunch. 
“We help folks learn how to navigate 
the system better to find where the 
resources are,” says Julie Baron, coordi- 
nator of the Senior Survival School. 
Baron explained that the instructors are 
experts about available housing, legal 
questions, social security, transportation, 


general assistance, income, employment 
and a lot more. The teachers themselves 


are advocates for better services for 
seniors, full benefits and total awareness 
of their rights. 

“Just after I finished Senior Survival 
School, I found a beautiful place to live I 
could comfortably afford,” says Barbara 
K., a graduate from the survival school 
held last May. “My cat and I live there on 
30% of my income. We have assistance in 
the apartment twice a week, and the com- 
plex has all kinds of conveniences, includ- 
ing a huge garden I especially love.” 

Another graduate, Dave B., learned how 
to be eligible for MUNI’s paratransit 
vouchers. “I’m handicapped and on a fixed 
income, so riding cabs for only 10% of the 
fare on the meter is great for me,” he said. 
Dave also learned he could apply for free 


Tenants gather at S.F. City Ha 


ing. A family of four would have to earn 
between $21,700 and $54,400 to qualify. 

On minimum wage, one person makes 
less than $15,000 a year. So how can a sin- 
gle mom continue to live in the Bay Area? 
She certainly can’t pay fair market rent, 
with all the Silicon Valley types coming in 
and paying impossibly high rents. Now she 
doesn’t even make enough for public hous- 
ing either. And public housing is supposed 
to be for low-income people! 

This latest hardship for low-income 
tenants comes on top of HUD’s Hope VI 
project, which destroyed hundreds of 
units of public housing in the Bay Area 
and didn’t rebuild enough for everyone 


Il to pr 


otest unfair evictions and rising rents. 


who had been there before. Many were 
told they’d be able to come back, but now 
there aren’t enough units. © 

It all adds up to less and less housing 
that’s affordable for low-income people. 
This new law will force poor people onto 
the streets of San Francisco or out of the 
Bay Area. This is starting already. Because 
the Housing Authority is now required to 
reserve housing for higher-income people, a 
lot of people have started to get eviction 
notices, notices to pay back rent no one 
asked for before, and other similar tactics to 
scare people out of their housing. 

This law not only affects poor people, 
but also will affect immigrants as well, 


When she asks spare change 

but you pass by 

her only response is “God bless you” 
and a broken-toothed smile. 

She shows you how hearts really break, 
can you feel your own? 

She lets you see a whole country with 
a government full of broken promises. 


Coming After Public Housing 


One Nation Under God 
by Mary Rudge 


With broken eyeglasses and broken veins 
she stands on the corner showing things 
have a kaleidoscopic other view. 


including people with AIDS. They will 
have to verify their immigration status; 
and if they can’t prove it they won’t be 
eligible for housing. Poor people and 
immigrants who have been waiting for up 
to 10 years for housing are now going to 
the bottom of the list or are disqualified 
under the new laws. 

But we’re not taking this lying down. 
Everyone is entitled to decent housing and 
we’re going to fight for it. 

Join our coalition: Strong Tenants 
Against Eviction (STAE). We meet every 
2nd and 4th Wednesday at 12:30 at 
Coalition on Homelessness, 468 Turk St. 
between Larkin and Hyde in San 
Francisco. If you want more information, 
call Jackie Henderson at (415) 346-3740, 
or James Tracy at (415) 431-0931. Also, 
we’re looking for someone to host a meet- 
ing in the Bayview, so please call us if 
you are interested. 


School for the Elderly Homeless 


__ Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


in-house care for an elderly parent. 

“Some of us were so grateful for what 
we learned that we put together a 12-page 
information list of subsidized rentals espe- 
cially for seniors,” said Caryl D., another 
Senior Survival School grad. “It shows all 


the details plus when to call to sign up on 


their waiting lists,” Caryl added. 

This upcoming Senior Survival School 
starts Tuesday, February 8. Later sessions, 
each dealing with different topics of spe- 
cial interest to seniors, continue on 
Thursday morning, February 10, and the 
following Tuesday, February 15. 

On the final day, Friday, February 18, 
besides the class there is a graduation party; 


60-plus (or dis- 


you need. 


and participants will receive a certificate of 
completion. All attendees also receive a 
definitive workbook full of information for 
follow-up and further contacts. 


Each session starts at 8:30 a.m. and 


ends at 11:30, in time for the free lunch. 
All classes meet in the Poverello Room on 
the second floor of the St. Anthony 
Foundation, 121 Golden Gate Ave., 
between Jones and Leavenworth. 
“Nothing like this has ever been offered 
before,” said Julie Baron, who personally 
oversees the Senior Survival Schools. The 
school is co-sponsored by the agency she 
coordinates, Planning for Elders in the 
Central City (PECC). Other sponsors are 


“SENIOR SURVIVAL SCHOOL _ 
FOR HOMELESS FOLKS! 


Are you homeless? 
Have you lost your housing? 


For men and women 


abled) on the street: 
Learn how to win 
from the experts! 
Learn to use the sys- 
tem to get the help 


Four Sessions with Lunch Served 
Mornings: Feb. 8, 10, 15 & 18, 
8:30 a.m. to 11:30 plus free lunch. 


St. Anthony Foundation, 
121 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, 
Poverello Room — 2nd Floor 


Sign up now by calling Julie Baron of Planning for 
Elders in the Central City (PECC) at (415) 703-0188. 


FREE! 


the Coalition on Homelessness, North of 
Market Senior Services, and Episcopal 
Community Services of SF (Canon Kip 
Senior Center). 

Senior Survival Schools are held every 
two months in various districts for specif- 
ic groups and in a variety of languages. 


They have been held in Russian, Spanish, . 


Chinese and Vietnamese, though always 
also in English. 

Interested persons are asked to register 
by February 1. Phone Julie Baron at 
415/703-0188, or stop in at the office on 
the third floor at 1370 Mission near 10th 
Street. (Push the buzzer to open the door.) 
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One Among Many: Charlie McElroy 


Charlie gave out gentleness and love 
through his art and his being, thereby 
reducing homelessness in the world. I feel 
a bit more homeless now when I pass by 
the exterior of Wild Oats and the newly 
cleansed (and cold) sidewalks. 


by Joan Beth Clair 


harlie is one among many. One among many 

of whom? To some people, Charlie is one 

among the many homeless “beggars” who pop- 

ulate the streets of Berkeley. To others, Charlie 
is one among the many (actually few) individuals who 
have achieved tranquillity regardless of their circum- 
stances in life. Charles McElroy is also known as one 
among many artists/street vendors who make their work 
available to the public. 

I have a few of Charlie’s art works. His fine and hum- 
ble color pencil drawings of a “canner” and a homeless 
dog on a park bench are examples, among many, of the 
genre of “social art.” 

However, there has to be a point where the “many” 
ends and the “one” begins — and an individual art work, 
a human being and, for that matter, any creature are 
regarded solely as themselves. In other words, Charles 
McElroy is uniquely himself, not to be stereotyped in 
categories of beggars, street vendors, or even artists. 

It was out of my concern that Charlie be allowed to be 
“just Charlie” and that justice would have it so, that I con- 
tacted a regional manager of Wild Oats Market in Berkeley 
after reading about Charlie in the December, 1999, issue of 
Street Spirit. Charlie, along with the other “beggars” out- 
side the store, had been told that he could not make pur- 
chases at Wild Oats or use its restroom. It was reported that 
one of the “beggars” had created a disturbance. However, 
Charlie, everyone agreed, had never created a disturbance 
in all the time he had been outside the store. 

The regional manager assured me that Charlie would be 
allowed back into the store to shop and use the restroom. 
As I like to see things for myself, I visited Wild Oats 
Market the evening of the day I spoke with the manager 


SAVING GRACE (AUT 
by Michael Creedon 


I’m broke, I’m frightened, but 
I still have a place to live. 
I do get depressed if I just 


EAU eee 3% 


Stay in there, though, so every day I hit the street. 
I take the 51A bus at the corner of Broadway & 40th 


With my disabled monthly bus pass. 

If I wasn’t disabled I couldn’t get a ride. 
In Berkeley I walk up and down 

The street, Shattuck Avenue, or Telegraph, 
Just for something to do, to see people, 


Go to the library to get a book and read and get warm. 


I smell the pizza hot in the cold air 
And the bread and salads. I’m broke. 
I’m too timid to panhandle, never 
Learned to do it, though I’ve tried. 
I’m lost among the lost, but 
I’ve got a place to live, my saving grace, 
| And a few cans of beans on the shelf 
From the shopping I can do at the beginning 
Of the month’ when T¥ get my SSI check, 
Spaghetti without sauce mostly, rice, 
Sometimes potatoes. I don’t like rice. 


On the street with the homeless 

And the panhandlers I’m among friends. 
I stop and talk. I rarely have any change 
To give. A big day for me is when 

I can get a slice of hot pizza and a coke. 


But I can talk and smile, I’ve got a few friends. - 


And I’ve got my studio apartment 

That takes all my check, and the new landlord 
Wants me out so he can refurbish the place — 
I’ve been there seven years — and up the rent 

A couple hundred bucks. He’s raised my rent 

Twice. He’s harassing me 

And threatening me with three-day eviction 


Notices? Can he do that? I should call renter advocates when 
I get some change for a pay phone. I don’t have 


A phone. Like I say, I’m scared, I’m pressured, 
The big freak has got me on the run. I can’t 


Afford to move. I need my saving grace, or I’m homeless too, 


And I don’t think I can handle it. 


BIOGRAPH) 


Charles McElroy and his art in front of Wild Oats. 


Two store employees told us that Charlie was not 
allowed inside and that they had not heard anything to the 
contrary. In fact, I was told that the store manager was 
very busy and that it might take him a while to get around 
to the issue of whether Charlie should be allowed back 
into the store to purchase his medicine, vitamins and food. 
It always does boil down to a matter of priorities. 

I explained my position to the two employees in regard 
to Charlie and the store’s priorities, and the next day I 
spoke with Ken Zaremba, the manager of Wild Oats, who 
said it had been decided that Charlie would be allowed 
inside the store to make purchases and to use the restroom. 

In the next few days I spoke with Charlie and he con- 
firmed that he was being allowed inside Wild Oats to shop 
and to use the restroom. I saw Charlie several times on the 


by Nate Bernhardt 


THE HomELess Horoscope 


store employees said things were going well. 

However, for the last couple of weeks, as of this writ- 
ing (January 25, 2000), Charlie says he is no longer out- 
side of Wild Oats. I didn’t see anybody else outside the 
market either; I drove by the store once a day, four days 
in a row at different times, and neither Charlie nor the 
others were outside the store. 

I was advised by two store employees that a customer 
had filed a complaint with the police department against 
one of the “beggars” outside of Wild Oats. The complaint 
was not filed against Charlie. However, a police officer 
for that beat told all the “beggars” that they had to leave 
and could not return to beg outside the store. 

Charlie told of another recent incident which involved 
his “cleansing” by an area merchant; this took place prior 
to his ultimate “cleansing” from the grounds outside of 
Wild Oats. A new restaurant, Pomegranate 
Mediterranean Cuisine, opened just up the street from 
Wild Oats. One evening a free feast was offered to the 
public by the restaurant. However, Charlie was told that 
he was not invited to this feast and could not come 
inside. The incident reminded me of this passage: 

“But when you give a feast, invite the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind, and you will be blessed, 
because they cannot repay you. You will be repaid at the 
resurrection of the just.” [Luke 14: 13-14] 

Mother Theresa once said that the most pernicious form 
of homelessness is to feel unloved. Charlie gave out gentle- 
ness and love through his art and through his self, thereby 
reducing homelessness in the world. I feel a bit more home- 
less now when I pass by the exterior of Wild Oats and the 
newly cleansed (and cold) sidewalks. 

In my book, Wind-of-Fire: The Story of an 
Untouchable, 1 wrote: “I think of St. Lazarus, the beggar, 
portrayed with his dogs in Catholic icons. The dogs lick 
his wounds. Yet we do not see homeless persons or 
hounds as holy here in our country.” 


Joan Beth Clair, M.Div., is founding director of 
Ministries for Animals. Her book, Wind-of-Fire: The Story 
of an Untouchable, is carried at Shambhala Booksellers, 
Barnes & Noble, and Sunrise Bookshop in Berkeley. Clair’s 
book can be obtained through Street Spirit for $10; checks 
payable to Street Spirit. All money from any sales through 
Street Spirit will go to Charles McElroy. 


PISCES (February 19 - March 20) 
You will find $20 in food stamps in front of Wild Oats Market, 
but they won’t let you in because your growling stomach upsets 


the other customers. 
ARIES (March 21- April 19) 


Beware of sexual and romantic entanglements. You are des- 
tined to spend the nighttif'a shelter for the opposite sex. 


TAURUS (April 20 - May 20) 


Your ability to endure disappointment will be tested today a. 
when you see a bag fall from the back of an armored truck — WAS < . 


GEMINI (May 21 - June 20) 


and it contains two baloney sandwiches and a Twinkie. 


True to your nature, you'll find a stick of Doublemint gum on 
the street and quadruple your pleasure. 


CANCER (June 21- July 22) 


Good fortune will come your way when your shopping cart is 
demolished by a Mercedes driven by a judge and he agrees to 
reimburse you for the time you spend stealing another cart. 


| LEO (July 23 - August 22) 


You will astound your friends when you discover a free, legal, 

and warm place to sleep inside-City Hall. 

VIRGO (August 23 - September 22) 

You will experience mixed emotions when the sandwich line 

switches to handing out appetite suppressants. 
-LIBRA (September 23 - October 23) 

You’ve never been too bright, but your career as a street musician will become more reward- 
ing when you finally learn to play the tissue paper and comb at the same time. 


SCORPIO (October 24 - November 22) _ 
You will receive bad vibrations when you enter your doctor’s office and discover he 1s oper- 


ating a mortuary in his basement. 


SAGITTARIUS (November 23 - December 21) 
Beware of California road rage after you put money in a parking meter so you can go to sleep 


next to it. 


CAPRICORN (December 22 - January 19) 
Beware of legal entanglements when you are arrested for indecent exposure and the cops 


impound all your clothes for evidence. 


AQUARIUS (January 20 - February 19) 


Your high standards will remain uncompromised when you decline an invitation to appear on 


Jeopardy because they don’t have a category for dumpsters. 


~~ 
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Homeless Man Fights Back Against Ban by Merchants 


by Becky Johnson 


n phase three of Robert Steffen’s 
systematic and logical attempt to sur- 
vive as a homeless person, he sat on 
a bench in downtown Santa Cruz 
with his cart of belongings beside him. 

But not just any bench. He decided to 
sit on a bench that fulfilled his needs, one 
right next to five very swanky and upscale 
stores in a high pedestrian traffic area on 
Pacific Avenue. Artisans Cooperative sold 
exquisite art and objets d'art of local 
artists. Tengarra displayed exotic clothing 
and furnishings. The Palomar Hotel and 
Restaurant are longtime Santa Cruz 
favorites. Next door is the Hat Company, 
and beside that is Bunny’s Shoes. 

By publicly displaying the contrast 
between his poverty and those who have 
so much material worth, he thought he 
would somehow get the help he needs. He 
sat on that bench, 20 feet from the upscale 
stores, from sun-up until 8 p.m., begin- 
ning on October 5, 1999. 

“Since I am a person who must live out 
of doors, I pretty much get up when the 
sun comes up,” said Steffen. 

On his head, he wore a makeshift hat, 
made of rags, duct tape, and cardboard. 
As if that weren’t bad enough, he had 
designed a cock-eyed brim which made it 
look like he was staring to his right when 
he was actually looking straight ahead. 
Behind this strange brim of sorts, you 
could almost see his eyes. But not really. 
For his glasses are very foggy, as if the 
crystal has disintegrated so only the fuzzy 
image of an eye is apparent. 

“He’s obviously mentally ill and 
should be helped,” said the concerned lib- 
erals. But they didn’t talk to him. 

“He smells so bad, no one would want 
to sit near him,” said Margaret Payne, the 
owner of Bunny’s Shoes. But she never 
sat next to him to see if he actually 
smelled. Robert Steffen does not smell. 

The police talked to him. Officer 
Brandt, who used to walk a German shep- 
herd along Pacific Avenue while on his 
patrols, told him to move off the bench. 
Steffen refused. “Not before 8:00 p.m.,” 
he told the officer. Steffen knew the law. 

“Why does he sit on that bench all 
day? Every day, rain or shine, he sits 
there. It’s not normal. It’s creepy,” wrote 
Margaret Payne in her deposition seeking 
a restraining order forbidding him from 
using the public bench near her store. But 
she never asked him why. 

In phase one of Steffen’s very reason- 
able approach to survival as a homeless 
person in Santa Cruz County, he lived in 
his bus or car. He tried to find places to 
park his vehicles, but he would always be 
found by the police and ordered to move 
somewhere else. But they never told him 
where he could move. 

Sometimes he would find a good place. 
Then he could stay for weeks, even 
months. But then he would be found. And 
each time it was harder to find a good 
place to park where he wouldn’t be found. 

He tried to get another job, but it was 
hard with no phone and no permanent 
address. And he started to look a little too 
desperate for the job, a drawback when 
seeking work. 

The vehicles were eating up his 
money. Between gas, repairs, licensing, 
registration, insurance and smog checks, 
he got to the point where he could not re- 
register the bus. So he parked it way off 
on the dead end of a country road that had 
suffered a landslide. But they came for 
him and told him to move his bus or it 
would be towed. 

He decided to make his last stand. 
(Actually it was his first stand, but he 
didn’t know it at the time.) When the 
sheriff’s deputies came in March, 1999, 
with the tow truck for his un-registered 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Robert Steffen had been banned from the public 
space in front of Margaret Payne’s store so none 
of her shoppers would be dissuaded from buying 
$95 shoes by the sight of a wretched, freezing, 


miserable homeless man. 


bus, he refused to leave it. They arrested 
him and towed both vehicles. 

When he got out of jail, he had no 
money, no car and no bus. They had sold 
or thrown away everything else he-owned. 
He lost all the possessions inside his vehi- 
cles, including his journals and computer. 

In phase two, after losing his vehicles, 
Robert Steffen went and slept in the 
National Guard Armory with the home- 
less people. He never caused trouble. 
Some of the staff were mean to him, 
found him odd and wayward. 


He always. cleaned up. after himself, 


reg 


was not going to clean up after other peo- 
ple as a protest over how he was treated. 
He was “put out” of the program. 

Because he knew there was no other 
shelter in town, he set up his sleeping bag 
on the front porch of the Homeless 
Services Center. He literally had nowhere 
else to go. He was arrested for trespass- 
ing. Because he refused to sign his ticket, 
he was held for 30 days i in county jail. 

“At least I had a bed and food to eat for 
the winter,” he said. So when they put 
him out of the jail, dropping all charges, 
he returned to the front porch of the 
Homeless Services Center. He was arrest- 
ed again, and again spent 30 days in jail. 

When he returned to the porch again, 
the executive director of the Homeless 
Services Center pressed charges. He was 
convicted and spent another 30 days in 


‘jail. And if he returned to the porch, he 


would face stiffer sentences for violating 
probation. Steffen is no one’s fool. Six 
months in jail is not 30 days. He did not 
return to the porch. 

So on October 5, Steffen began to sit in 
front of Bunny’s Shoes. He decided to sit 
on the bench all day, every day, from day- 
break to 8 p.m. One day, as he sat on the 
bench, someone from the Hat Company 
came out and offered to give him a free 
hat. He refused. “I don’t need a hat. I need 
a house,” Steffen told them. 

Margaret Payne, proprietor of Bunny’s 
Shoes, looked at her calendar and knew 
that between Thanksgiving and the day 
after Christmas, more dollars were to be 
made than at any other time of the year. 
And the type of shoes sold at Bunny’s are 
not your everyday type of footwear. 
People won’t spend $65 for a pair of san- 
dals just any day of the year. 

Marilyn Weaver, a member of the 
City’s Homeless Issues Task Force, 
attended Steffen’s court hearings. 

“Margaret Payne made a business deci- 


sion,” Weaver said. “She did not feel 
threatened by Robert Steffen. Her profits 
were threatened.” 

Sitting on the bench on Pacific Avenue 
also put Steffen in harm’s way. Some of 
the boyfriends of the girls who worked at 
Bunny’s Shoes would taunt Steffen. They 
called him names, told him to go away. 
On one occasion, one boyfriend threat- 
ened to beat up Robert and then kicked 
over the cart filled with his belongings. 

For the first time since October 5, 
Robert decided to speak to the manager, 


or an older woman who also worked at _, 
the Store who he believed’ té be the man- ,-.. 
“ager. He told her that the boyfriends of 


her employees had made threats and 
assaulted him. The store’s response? 

“T fear a climate of violence,” Margaret 
Payne wrote in her declaration. “And he 
knows who my manager is.” 

On November 25, the police served 
Steffen with papers ordering him off the 
bench. A court hearing was scheduled on 
December 6. At that hearing, Steffen 
sought a continuance as he needed to find 
legal counsel. Judge Samuel Stevens set 
the next court hearing for December 27. 

Without even looking up, the judge 
added, “Until the next hearing, the court 
order stands as is.” 

Margaret Payne smiled. It didn’t mat- 
ter now if she won or lost. She’d already 
won. He had been banned from the public 
space in front of her store, by the courts 
and the police, so none of her Christmas 
shoppers would be dissuaded from buying 
$95 shoes by the sight of a wretched, 
freezing, and miserable homeless man. 

When homeless advocates asked Payne 
if she’d accept mediation, she shook her 
head. Why mediate when the judge grants 
your wishes even before a hearing? 

The temporary restraining order 
banned Robert Steffen from coming with- 
in 75 feet of Bunny’s Shoes. It forbade 
him from speaking to Margaret Payne or 
any of her employees. It didn’t stop some 
employees from speaking to him and 


harassing him. In the TRO, Payne alleged - 


that Steffen sleeps under a bridge, and 
that he knows who all of her employees 
are, and that he stares for hours at them. 
Also in November, Steffen decided to 
run for president. He put up his presiden- 
tial platform on a hand-written sign, and 
to be honest with the voters (and to dis- 
pense with those Christian do-gooders), 
he p. up a big sign saying, “There is No 
God.” “There is no God, because if there 
was, he would not allow this much suffer- 


ing to occur,” he explained. Many times 
he was taunted by the believers in God. 

“Why don’t you look for a job?” peo- 
ple asked him. 

“Tt’s hard to find jobs in my field of 
expertise,” Steffen told them. 

“When you did work, what kind of 
work did you do?” they asked him. 

“I was an electronics engineer for 
NASA,” he replied. 

Marilyn Weaver of the Homeless 
Issues Task Force and another man pick- 
eted the store and called them anti-home- 
less. Others sang a Christmas carol writ- 
ten for the occasion, sung to the tune of 
“Santa Claus Is Coming to Town.” Called 
“Bunny’s Shoes Will Run You Out of 
Town,’ the first two stanzas went: 


You better not sit, 

You better dress well, 

Or Bunny will take you to litigation hell 
Bunny’s Shoes will run you out of town 


She’s making a list, 

She’s gone to court twice, 

She’s telling the cops who’s shabby not nice 
Bunny’s Shoes will run you out of town 


At the December 27th hearing, Judge 
Richard McAdams dissolved the restrain- 
ing order. He ruled that the case did not 
meet the criteria needed to constitute 
stalking or harassment. He suggested that 
Payne first get a videotape of Steffen 
looking at her employees before he would 
consider reinstating the order. 

But for the moment, Steffen was ebul- 
lient. He spoke with Weaver and other 
advocates after his court victory, but 
seemed anxious to leave. 

“T’ve got to get going,” he said. “I’m 
going to go back and sit on the bench in 
front of Bunny’s Shoes.” He pulled his 
cart of belongings festooned with his 
campaign for president signs, and | headed 


ae back to his ‘bench. 


"[Update: In ‘the three reeks that OL 
lowed, Steffen’s sign was destroyed or 
stolen three times. He armed himself with a 
tape recorder and stood off a police sergeant 
who first wrongly told him that the court 
order was still in force, then tried to ticket 
his cart as “illegal” because it had a political 
and religious sign and so violated “the spir- 
it” of Santa Cruz’s Downtown Ordinances. 
Free Radio Santa Cruz publicized Steffen’s 
case, and a half-hour interview on commu- 
nity television gave him further fame. Since 
then, he reports, harassment from merchants 
has largely vanished — along with the 
Christmas holiday season.] 


Upheaval of the Wind 


by Helena Kyriakou 


Windy days cause everything to stir 
In streets things hidden and forgotten 
The leaves and trash swirl in disarray 
Revealing those who’ are like secrets — 
Hidden, pushed, tucked into a crevice _ 
Society’s neglect is not so easily 
Swept away 


NEW YEAR’S EVE 


by Nancy Warder 

shivering in his too-thin coat 

not worrying about computer crashes 
or waiting for midnight fireworks 
while shoppers rush by him carrying 
bottled water to their shiny cars 

he begs for “even a quarter to help 
me get a room for the night 

for me and my son” 


he cannot think about tomorrow 
it looks like rain 
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GIULIAN! PRESIDES Over Pre-DaAwn Pouce Raw of NYC SHELTERS 


**The administration seems to be giving homeless peo- 
ple an ultimatum: Freeze or face jail. There are other 


ways to find people with outstanding warrants.” 
— Manhattan Borough President C. Virginia Fields 


Editor’s Note: In a pre-dawn raid on homeless shelters on January 19, New York 
police arrested 129 homeless people on bench warrants for minor crimes such as public 
urination, drinking, and homeless-related offenses. Mayor Rudolph Giuliani defended 
his zero-tolerance crackdown in the New York Times and Post, saying that only “fuzzy- 
headed liberals” would oppose a police raid that targeted the homeless. 

Homeless advocates denounced the crackdown as inhumane. Nine shelters were hit 
with unannounced raids in the middle of the night in bitterly cold weather, and sleep- 
ing homeless people were arrested for petty crimes. Police spokeswoman Marilyn 
Mode said that only six arrests were for felonies: robbery, forgery and’a parole viola- 
tion. Post reporter Robert Hardt quoted Manhattan Borough President C. Virginia 
Fields: “The administration seems to be giving homeless people an ultimatum: Freeze 


eens 


or face jail. There are other ways to find people with outstanding warrants.” 


by Robert Lederman 


irst, New York. Mayor Rudolph 

Giuliani ordered the police to 

round up the homeless and 

forcibly bring them into shelters. 
Those who refused were arrested. Then he 
ordered the homeless thrown out of shel- 
ters if they were unwilling to work a full 
day in exchange for a miserable place to 
sleep and some food. 

Rudy Giuliani, the “compassionate”’ 
mayor and senatorial candidate, then 
ordered young children taken away from 
homeless mothers who refused to submit to 
his slave-like workfare program — “work 
shall make you free.” Now he’s ordered 
homeless men and women in the shelter 
system woken up in the middle of the night 
and arrested on outstanding warrants for 
non-criminal violations like drinking, pub- 
lic urination, and... being homeless! 

Is there a method to this man’s mad- 
ness? It’s obvious that Mayor Giuliani’s 
policy decisions are intended to. be. car- 
toonishly repressive. In proportion to their 
degree of sadistic cruelty towards the poor 
and minorities, this directly translates into 
generous campaign donations from 
wealthy corporate supporters. Giuliani 
keeps saying that his policy towards the 
homeless is compassionate. What system 
is he comparing it to, Nazi Germany? 

During his press conference on January 
20, 2000, the Manhattan Institute’s poster 


boy for a police state giddily explained 
that there was a direct connection between 
allowing public urination by the homeless 
(the entire City of New York has no more 
than a dozen public toilets) and the mur- 
der rate. Giuliani laughed repeatedly as he 
enthusiastically described his latest notion 
for improving the City’s quality of life. 

So what kind of people take out their 
checkbooks for Rudy “Gestapo” Giuliani? 
A Wall Street businessman the Feds say is 
a bigshot in NYC’s Russian Mafia. 
Corrupt landlords who build unsafe hous- 
ing that collapses before it’s finished 
being built. Right-wing conservatives who 
funneled stolen public money to the 
Contras and third-world dictators. 
Corporate interests that get massive tax 
write-offs and then are given control over 
public streets and parks for exploitation. 
The Rockefeller family, which funded 
human experiments in Auschwitz and 
insists on displaying art looted by the 
Nazis in their Museum of Modern Art. 

..No. wonder Giuliani. is so “popular.” 


Last year Hitler himself almost made the 


cover of Time magazine’s Man of the 
Century issue. 


Robert Lederman, a New York artist, is 
president of A.R.T.I.S.T. (Artists’ Response 
To Illegal State Tactics). He is the author of 
hundreds of published essays concerning 
Mayor Giuliani. Contact him at: 
ARTISTpres @aol.com; or (718) 743-3722. 
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Giuliani’s Three Ring Circus 


The homogenized corporate sideshow unfolds. In this ring 
Disney, in that ring Trumpy, and in the third ring the once 
rebellious masses that have been brought back into the 
Disnified, corporatized and privatized world of Giuliani. 


by Robert Lederman 


“I think the people in the circus love 
animals,” he said. “If you understand 
psychology you’ll understand this: an 
animal with a purpose leads a happier 
life. And some of the people in the left- 
wing conspiracy misunderstand about 
the need for purpose in life. That purpose 
is very important.” 

“Show Stoppers At Rudy Circus” 

— NY Post, January 26, 2000 


t’s comforting to know that Rudy 

Giuliani is determined to find a pur- 

pose for each of us, human and ani- 

mal alike. For the mentally disabled 
pamela his 40,000 cops are busily 
applying a unique brand of psychothera- 
py Dr. Giuliani-style, involving hand- 
cuffs, midnight raids on homeless shel- 
ters and the confiscation of their card- 
board boxes and tattered blankets. 

For welfare families unable to mature- 
ly face the fact that work shall make 
them free, he has provided compulsory 
workfare: non-paying, dead-end, menial 
jobs replacing municipal union workers 
with good salaries and benefits. 

For purposeless street artists, vendors 
and anti-Giuliani protesters brought to 
“justice” in his corporate-run Community 
Court on 54th Street, he has provided 
community service. Defendants are 
assigned jobs sweeping and cleaning the 
once-public streets and parks now prof- 
itably “managed” by the same Business 
Improvement Districts that built and 
financed the Community Court they are 
sentenced in. 

And for those denizens of the non- 
urban jungle, the lions, tigers and bears 
that have previously squandered their 
unproductive lives eating, sleeping and 
mating, Mayor Giuliani has also found a 
meaningful purpose: a career performing 
in the Ringling Brothers Circus. 

“It’s likely that many of the people 
who work in the circus really do love 
their animals. it’s also true that many 
plantation owners claimed they had 
affectionate feeling for their slaves. It’s 
not too difficult to have feelings towards 
the source of one’s income, wealth, sta- 
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tus and prosperity. Many plantation own- 
ers believed that they were actually help- 
ing Africans. Like the plantation owners, 
Mayor Giuliani apparently believes that 
enslaved animals working in a circus, 
like African slaves toiling on a planta- 
tion, are enjoying a more purposeful life. 

Dr. Giuliani often makes reference to 
psychology to explain his most repressive 
policies. In this mayor’s psychology, 
street culture, non-Western culture, 
authentic urban culture and nature itself 
are maladies he feels compelled to “cure.” 
Freedom for Rudy Giuliani is an over- 
grown garden needing trimming; a willful 
child that needs a good spanking. 

_In its place he envisions everyone and 
everything subserviently contributing to 
a larger, more “mature” purpose. That 
purpose just happens to be a corporate 
purpose — the profit-making purpose of 
his wealthiest campaign contributors. 
Like Ringling Brothers they can buy 
their way into sharing a spotlight in his 
exclusive Blue Room fantasy world. 

In the fluorescent three-ring circus of 
Giuliani’s Jungle one can see the homog- 
enized corporate sideshow unfold. In this 
ring Disney, in that ring Trumpy, and in 
the third ring the once rebellious masses 
that have been re-educated and brought 
back into the Disnified, corporatized and 
privatized world of Giuliani, a world as 
predictable, dreary and sterile as a prison. 

Unfortunately, it’s no more true that 
animals are happier laboring in a circus 
than that this City has been improved by 

-Giuliani’s policies. It may arguably be a 
bit cleaner. It may be slightly safer, at 
least for whites and the rich. It is certainly 
more orderly. But better? Happier? Freer? 

It’s none of those. Like a convict 
longing to be freed from prison or an ani- 
mal longing to be freed from its cage, 
New Yorkers long to be liberated from 
the repressive reign of Warden Jailiani. 

Some say that the circus is a reflection 
of the real world. Perhaps ringmaster 
Rudy has taken his role a bit too far. He 
doesn’t seem to understand that his whip 
and top hat are props and at the end of 
the show the audience is supposed to be 
free to return home. 
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KING’S MESSAGE IN AN ERA OF POVERTY AND PRISONS 


King’s solidarity with the 
poor of all races, which - 
must have seemed a distrac- 
tion to his ‘practical’ follow- 
ers, now appears to be the 
only truly practical road to 
racial peace and justice. 


by Forrest Curo 


““@ very year at this time we’re 
faced with the question: “How 
does Martin Luther King like his 
Fennell birthday party?” The question 
comes up with King, as with Jesus, 
because we have holidays in their honor, 
and all this honor might just keep us from 
recognizing the men themselves. In our 
failure to honor their truth — in the only 
way you can honor a truth, by understand- 
ing and living by it — we continue to 
inflict and endure tremendous suffering. 

The best way to bury a dangerous man 
is to build a church on his tomb. And 
King was dangerous to some popular 
evils; according to the assistant director of 
the FBI in 1963, he was “the most danger- 
ous Negro of the future in this nation.” 
And now the FBI marches in his parade. 

Now you see his picture in City. Hall, 
where our City Council listens reverently 
to respectable citizens of all colors insist- 
ing that society’s outcasts should not be 
permitted in their neighborhoods. 

But King was saying, toward the end 
of his life: “The dispossessed of this 
nation — the poor, both white and Negro 
— live in a cruelly unjust society... They 
must organize a revolution against that 
. injustice, not against the lives of their fel- 

low citizens, but against the dee 
through which the es is ne 
lift the load of poverty.” 

The Border Patrol, dedicated to main- 
taining inequality between one group of 
people called “U.S. citizens” and every- 
body else, participates in the parade for a 
man who said, “Beyond the calling of 
race or nation or creed is this vocation of 
sonship under God, and because I believe 
that the Father is deeply concerned for the 

suffering and helpless and outcast chil- 
dren, I come tonight to speak for them.” 

There is a tremendous military pres- 
ence in the King parade. No doubt these 
are people who combine a sincere respect 
for King with a justified pride in their mil- 


itary accomplishments, but King was a- 


minister of the Gospel and nobody’s 
chaplain. In 1968, King was talking about 
going to black churches and persuading 
young people to be conscientious objec- 
tors to the Vietnam War. 

As his friend Vincent Harding said (in 
Cloud of Witnesses, a collection of articles 
from Sojourner’s Magazine), King did not 
feel that “equality of opportunity in the 
US military” was what he had in mind. 
Explaining King’s view of the military, 
Harding says, “One of the most terrible 
things in the world [is] that a country can 
give so many of its young people no real 
work except the work of killing.” 

You might not notice from the annual 
parades, but we have not yet arrived in 


King’s promised land. As Harding puts it,’ 


“Being equal in a society like this was 
beside the point.” But for many people, 
even “being equal” has not been a real 
possibility. What is it about “a society like 
this” that makes that goal so elusive? 

In The Political Economy of Hope and 
Fear, Marcellus Andrews considers the 
continuing persistence of poverty among 
African Americans from a black econo- 
mist’s point of view: “The movement 
toward racial equality has faltered because 
Americans are uncertain about whether 
they really want to create a society that 
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Martin Luther King, Jr. inspires the next generation in Grace Braithwaite’s painting, Learning At the Feet of the Master. 
Grace Braithwaite ©, from the Syracuse Cultural Workers Carry It On Peace Calendar, P.O. Box 6367, Syracuse, NY 13217; 315/474-1132 


offers genuine equality of opportunity 
across color lines, much less basic securi- 
ty against poverty. The problem is that 
social class is a taboo subject among 
Americans since it is at odds with one of 
our more cherished and ludicrous national 
myths, namely, that each individual is 
solely responsible for his or her good or 
ill fortune in life. The condition of black 
people in America is an embarrassment 
for those politicians, pundits, preachers 
and worried citizens who desperately 
want to believe this lie because it is all too 
clear that past abuse and current inequali- 
ty can ruin innocent lives...” 

The problem is more complex than in 
King’s day, Andrews explains: “The pres- 
ence of a thriving black middle class and 
a seemingly permanent black underclass 
are evidence that the Civil Rights dream 
both succeeded and failed in transforming 
American life. Black athletes, actors, 
entertainers, artists and writers have won 
wide acclaim among some segments of 
nonblack America at the same time that 
an unprecedented number of black men 
(1.7 million in 1997, or approximately 7% 
of the black male population) fill the 
nation’s prisons and jails.” 

This, as he points out toward the end of 
the book, is “effectively reducing: black 
male civilian unemployment rates by 
warehousing black men in jail. This kind 
of regime cannot be sustained indefinitely 
without contributing to growing black 
alienation, increasing the distrust and 
frustration that blacks across the class 
spectrum feel about American life, gradu- 
ally setting the stage for a permanent, 
low-level civil conflict between black 
people and the rest of the nation.” 

Does Andrews mean that white 
Americans are systematically setting out 
to capture and imprison black Americans? 
No, he clarifies: “The low (and falling) 
real wages and employment prospects 
among the young, poor, and modestly 
educated mean that, short of an economic 
miracle, American capitalism has a vast 
pool of largely marginal or even unem- 
ployable people who are having trouble 
sustaining working marriages or stable 
parenting partnerships, thereby creating 
the condition of limited parental and com- 
munity control over the behavior of the 
young that results in criminal activity.” 
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Black people are disproportionately 
affected because “despised social groups 
will, at least temporarily, find themselves 
pushed into the illegal sector of the econ- 
omy as a result of discrimination... If the 
wages for legal work are low enough, 
then [some potential] black workers will 
opt for criminal activity... This outcome 
does not require that blacks or other out- 
casts be especially prone to violent crime 
because of some flaw in our ‘culture;’ all 
that matters is that blacks face low wages 
and unemployment in legal labor markets 
in a society that has a thriving under- 
ground trade in stolen goods, drugs, com- 
mercial sex, and other bad things.” 

We are inclined to feel that those who 
succumb to the temptations of crime are 
dangerous people, and that having them 
locked up someplace where we aren’t is a 
good thing. It isn’t. Andrews writes, 
“Incarceration imposes such severe mental, 
emotional, physical, and economic costs on 
inmates and those who watch them — 
including everything from violence 
between inmates, conflict between inmates 
and prison authorities, and rape — that the 
State must take affirmative actions to mini- 
mize penal harm in the interests of humane 
treatment of captive populations. Badly run 
prisons wound people in permanent ways 
that inevitably affect the lives of men and 
women outside prison walls.” 

Are we taking action to reduce penal 
harm? No, our leaders have been making 
prison conditions deliberately harsher, 
removing educational opportunities, con- 
signing more prisoners to a rapidly grow- 
ing set of private prisons that profit from 
housing inmates as cheaply as possible. 

It is not only prisoners and guards who 
suffer. Andrews describes how the prison 
system inflicts suffering on both sides of 
the bars. “While society has an image of 
the felon as disconnected social trash, the 
reality of the lives of men and women 
who become inmates is much more com- 
plex, in part precisely because these peo- 
ple are so very ordinary... Imprisonment 
deprives families of husbands and wives, 
sons and daughters, fathers,and mothers, 
breadwinners and caregivers (of both gen- 
ders), The. disruption of inmates’ mini- 
communities of families and neighbor- 
hoods... (especially when punishment is 
meted out on a mass scale like the current 


American experiment with imprisonment) 
surely destroys a portion of the social cap- 
ital that is one of the bulwarks against 
social disintegration.” 

Something about our current social 


condition puts African Americans dispro- 


portionately into positions where crime 
and imprisonment are likely outcomes. 
Andrews devotes space to a couple of 
fashionable, and deplorable, explanations 
for this: either that blacks are naturally 
less intelligent, or that they suffer from a 
dysfunctional culture that disdains educa- 
tion and emphasizes low-life values. The 
first, of course, could never have been 
taken seriously even by the popular media 
if this were not a deeply racist society. 
The second comes down to “judging a 
people by the low quality of market- 
directed youth culture.” 

Few if any African-American parents 
have ever told their kids “not to go to 


school, not to try in school, not to do well 


in school and not to look forward to the 
results of school success.” What does hap- 
pen is that poor young men, including poor 
young white men, “will create and sustain 
status systems that put an emphasis on 
physical prowess, a capacity to inflict and 
withstand violence, and a premium on 
honor that can regularly result in death and 
injury... Human beings will do almost any- 
thing to avoid viewing themselves as fail- 
ures, even at the risk of destroying them- 
selves and their communities.” 

The lure of other forms of success is 
much diminished for anyone who lacks 
hope of achieving them. “Incentives shape 
behavior in the context of opportunities,” 
says Andrews. “We have to face up to the 
possibility that poor people make bad choic- 
es from a roster of even worse options.” 

A sizable chunk of the African- 
American community still grows up seri- 
ously handicapped by the effects of past 
discrimination. “Markets and schools are 
not simply arenas that rank and reward... 
(They) also create competencies and abili- 
ties by directing educational resources 
towards some people and away from others. 
Black people were systematically excluded 
from adequate quality schooling for many 
years, which deprived current and future 
generations of the skills required for suc- 
cess in academic competition.” 


See Martin Luther King page /2 
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A Fast for Those with Nowhere to Go 


Fasting is a big deal for some wonder- 
ful seniors in their 80s who have 
joined us. Everyone is risking their 
lives for this cause. They feel they have 
done everything they can without 
meaningful results but they will not 
give up OF shut up. 

by Roxanne Acquistapace 


have asked my self.a thousand times at several dozen 

dead-end meetif gs. with the Santa Cruz City Council 

and: ‘on many: icy -old, rainy nights: “How long: can 

_our city officials ‘Keep ignoring the plight of those 
who: are SO cold and vulnerable with nowhere to go?” 


for: and voted for, three: men in the” last 


For over a-year, they have been oeadne | to address this 
issue without providing. one solution that would offer . 


some teal: relief to homeless people burdened and crimi- 


nalized by our city’s ban on sleeping and camping. 

They did. lower the fine for camping tickets from $109 
to $54, but if: you" do. not have any money or any way to get 
any, ‘it doesn’ t matter. The‘ warrant that goes out for your 
arrest when you can’t pay is the same. I have been unable 
to view this one crumb as any kind of accomplishment. 

_ It does, however, make. those people who have never 
experienced homelessness wrongly think that there is 
progress being made. Those are the people that I spend 
my time trying to reach. I want to disillusion them, to 
cause them emotional distress when I describe for them 
what life is like for those who no longer even have a 
place to sleep at night. I paint pictures for them with 
words so they can never forget the hungry man, sun-blis- 
tered from overexposure, who picked cigarette butts and 


- Alene Smith photo 
Protester challenges the Santa Cruz sleeping ban. 


brown wet garbage off Gecavied donuts and ate them out 
of the Safeway garbage dumpster, his hands shaking as 
he gobbled his find. 

When they tuck their children in at night T want them to 
remember the newly homeless, pregnant mother and her 
two children who were frightened by some of the drug- and 
alcohol-addicted homeless at the shelters. The mom begged 
her social worker to help her get a Section 8 certificate or 
some emergency housing. Her social worker helped her by 
removing her two children from her custody because they 
were being exposed to people on drugs and then several 


Why BART Ripped Out the Benches 


My first thought’ was that BART or the 
powers that be were trying to send a 
message to the homeless: “Don’t hang 
around here!” I was outraged. 


by Rachel Davis 


am a regular BART rider and a bike locker user at 
the Ashby station in Berkeley. At first, I was a little 
anxious about leaving my bike there every night, 

even though it was securely locked away. I also felt a 
bit nervous coming and going to the locker at night. 
However, I’ve always been a strong believer that you get 
back the kind of energy you give out. I soon found that to 
be quite true at the Ashby BART station. 

My feeling is that if not for some fortunate turns of 
events in my life, I could be one of the homeless people 
that I’ve met. I feel a sadness, and a sense of responsibili- 
ty to help if I can. Over the last year, I’ve been conversing 
with a couple of regulars there. They’ ve helped me when I 
had locker trouble, and I’ve brought them bagels and 
orange juice once in a while. I don’t worry much about 
my bike anymore. 

One of the nice things about the Ashby station was 
these large, smooth, wooden benches. Sure, I would see 
people sleeping on them once in a while. But I also saw 
plenty of people reading books or waiting for their ride 
there, or taking a load off their feet after a long day. It also 
happens to be a great place for the drummers to get a good 
jam going on weekends at the Flea Market. 

So imagine my surprise when one morning I came to 
get my bike, and the benches were gone! Completely 
ripped out of the concrete. Over the course of the next few 
days, I saw the gaping holes in the ground getting filled in 
with more concrete. 

Of course, my first thought was that BART or the powers 
that be were trying to send a message to the homeless: 
“Don’t hang around here!” I was outraged. How could they 
take away the nicest feature of the station, just to punish 
people for something that’s not even their own fault? 

I felt a very strong urge to do something about it. I fig- 
ured it probably wouldn’t do any good, but I had to at 
least try, so I called BART. Eventually I got in touch with 
Director of Operations Jim Matthews. He said he found 
out the benches were removed by a manager in a different 
department, without his department’s approval. He was 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


not happy about that, and said he would do everything he 
could to replace the benches. He also said that the reason 
the other manager gave for removing the benches was 
because homeless people use them, and patrons were 
complaining. Mr. Matthews said he did not believe there 
were any complaints from patrons. 

I was very excited to get the call back from Mr. 
Matthews, and it seemed very encouraging. I was amazed 
to find that one little phone call could make a difference. 
However, I must admit I am skeptical. I will be watching 
to see if those benches get replaced. 

Meanwhile, I think it would help move things along if 
other people called and complained about losing the 
benches at the Ashby BART station. Jim Matthews’ 
phone number is: (510) 464-7142. 


weeks later, after the mother delivered a child by Cesarean 
section, removed that baby from the hospital. 

I still didn’t feel that I had moved enough people so, 
after a particularly disturbing City Council meeting on 
January 11, I began a long-term fast. David Silva, a long- 
time activist on behalf of the homeless, was announcing a 
rolling fast, where many people consecutively fast for a 
short period. I misunderstood what that meant and here I 
am on my 15th day of fasting as of this writing at the end 
of January. Some people are giving up dinners for a 
month, some are giving food up for a day. There are now 
over 50 people involved in the rolling fast in Santa Cruz. 

I decided to stay on full fast because I believe in the 
power of personal sacrifice. I am a big girl who loves to 
eat! After 15 days of fasting, I am not waif-like enough to 
evoke anyone’s sympathy. However, one look at me and 
you know that giving up food must be a big deal for me. It 
is a big deal for those on chemotherapy, for those with 
AIDS who cannot take medication without food, and for 
some wonderful seniors in their 80s who have joined us. 
Eyery..one is risking their lives for this cause. They feel 
they have done everything they can without meaningful 


‘results but they will not give up or shut up. 
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The Santa Cruz Sentinel carried a story on violence 
against the homeless a few weeks ago and then covered 
our fast in last Sunday’s paper. KION Channel 46 and the 
San Jose Mercury News interviewed some of the partici- 
pants in the fast. Y believe that each time a previously 
unconscious person sees these news snips and blurbs, 
they can no longer ignore the plight of their sisters and 
brothers. Each day someone new joins us. 

All of the participants in this fast agree on the goal — 
immediate -relief from the elements and from the police 
for the homeless. Most agree this means lifting the 
famously cruel camping and sleeping bans for immediate 
results, opening a public building for shelter on cold and 
rainy nights, and then the longer-term goals of more 
beds, meals and services will not be greeted with such 
skepticism by both the homeless and the activists. 


See Fast for Justice in Santa Cruz page 15 
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Let’s Get Real About LPS Reform 


Editor’s Note: The Lanterman-Petris- 
Short Act (LPS) is a landmark law 
passed by the California legislature in 
1967 to protect the rights of mental 
health clients and place legal limits on 
the detention of people accused of men- 
tal illness. Under the LPS Act, the 
authorities must prove that you are a 
danger to yourself or others or are 
“sravely disabled” before you can be 
committed to a psychiatric facility. 
Assemblymember Helen Thomson, 
D-Davis, has authored a bill (AB 1028, 
now reintroduced as AB 1800) that 
would greatly weaken the protections of 
the LPS Act. Her bill has sparked oppo- 
sition from mental health professionals 
and consumer groups across the state. 
Michael Petermann wrote this 
thoughtful analysis for MadNation, an 
organization working for social justice 
and human rights in mental health that 
publishes news articles on its website. 


by Michael Petermann 


he issue of reform of the LPS 

Act has become a hot topic 

around the state for the past few 

years. There are essentially three 
main points of view in this area: 

1. Existing laws are inadequate 
because they allow persons with mental 
illness to avoid involuntary treatment, and 
do not do enough to promote voluntary 
treatment. 

This point of view is widely held by 
family members and professional people 
who usually have a story to tell about how 
their wife, son, daughter, mother, father, 
or client suffered some unspeakable 
tragedy because treatment was not avail- 
able to them, either because they refused 
and couldn’t be held involuntarily, or 
there was no voluntary option available 
for them. This group tends’to believe that 
if a person could be forcibly treated, even 
against their will, that eventually the per- 
son will stabilize and voluntarily agree to 
continue to receive treatment. 

2. Existing laws are too extreme 
because they curtail individual liberty and 
do not acknowledge or foster the concept 
that persons with mental illness can and 
do recover from their illnesses. 

This point of view is held primarily by 
recovered consumers of mental health ser- 
vices who have a story to tell about how 
they came to understand the nature of their 
illness and have accepted treatment on 
their own terms, ultimately recovering 
from mental illness to return to happy, pro- 
ductive lives. This group tends to believe 
that forced treatment is counter-therapeu- 
tic; and that given the time and appropriate 
attention, everyone will come to terms with 
their illness, accept treatment on a volun- 
tary basis and ultimately recover. 

3. Existing laws are adequate because 


The debate over LPS 


reform seems to be leaning 


toward the idea of some sort 


of involuntary outpatient 


commitment to force com- 


pliance with medications 


and longer inpatient hospi- 


talizations. This simply 
won’t work. 


Art from Madness 
Network News Reader 


Historically, we have treated those with mental illness dif- 
ferently. We have killed, tortured, beaten, ostracized, 
ignored and incarcerated people for centuries because they 
think differently than we do. To a person who does not 
want to be there, a hospital may as well be a prison. 


they allow for the most seriously ill persons 
who display a functional impairment to be 
involuntarily detained until they are no 
longer. so impaired that they.cannot “carry 


out the. basic transactions necessary,” or 


represent a serious danger to themselves or 
others, while protecting the rights of others 
from undue deprivation of liberty. 

This point of view is primarily held by 
civil libertarians or advocates of the rights 
of the mentally ill who usually have a 
story to tell of a grave injustice or serious 
abuse under the color of authority by the 
mental health system. 


SHORTCOMINGS IN THE SYSTEM 


Each of these differing points of view 
have at their core one common thread. 
Every one has a story to tell that in very 
real human terms talks about the short- 
comings in our existing mental health sys- 
tem. In human terms, each point of view 
has at it’s core the idea that we want to 
help people who suffer from serious men- 
tal illness. At the heart of the debate are 
legal issues and treatment issues. 
Unfortunately, these areas are often dis- 
cussed as opposites of a spectrum where 
one must dominate the other, rather than 


THE LAST NOTE... 


by Carolyn S. Scarr 


A young woman huddles in her chair 
behind her locked apartment door. 
Her mother knocks, calls. 

The young woman does not get up 
does not answer. 

Later she opens the door 

reads the note, 

‘Cheri, I love you.” 


A young woman huddles on her couch. 
In her locked apartment 

her guitar leans against the wall 
slowly losing its tuning. 

The mother knocks, calls. 

The young woman does not get up 
does not answer. 

Later she opens the door 

reads the note, 

“Cheri, I love you.” 


A young woman huddles under 
the covers in her bed. 

In her locked apartment ~ 

the paint brushes dry in a jar 

the food in the refrigerator molds. 
The mother knocks, calls. 

The young woman does not get up 
does not answer. 

Later she opens the door 

steps across the note 

goes to the hardware store 

buys rope. 


A young woman 

hangs in her locked apartment. 

The mother knocks, calls. 

The young woman does not answer. 
A second note on the doorstep reads, 
“Cheri, I love you.” 


seeking a middle ground where the best of 
both ends of the spectrum can co-exist. 
This is the United States of America — 


a democracy. We celebrate words like,» 


“Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of 
Happiness,” “All men are created equal,” 
and “Due Process.” We accept that part of 
the definition of a democracy is to allow 
all to speak their mind and to enjoy the 
freedoms of expression and individualism. 
When it comes to persons who think and 
act differently than the mainstream, we 
are taught to be tolerant and respect their 
right to be different. 


BEATEN, OSTRACIZED, INCARCERATED 


In the case of mental illness, however, 
it has been a very different story. 
Historically, as a society we have treated 
those with mental illness differently. We 
have killed, tortured, beaten, ostracized, 
ignored and incarcerated people for cen- 
turies because they think differently than 
we do. (I purposely use the word “‘incar- 
cerate” because even a gilded cage is still 
a cage. To a person who does not want to 
be there, a hospital may as well be a 
prison.) 

The LPS act and similar legislation, 


by Jack Bragen 


am not really offended personally by 

the concept of forced treatment. I per- 

sonally am okay with taking medica- 
tion for many years to come, if that’s what 
my doctor thinks I need. I am one of the 
lucky ones. I am past the worst part of my 
illness, partly due to weird circumstances 
which ended up helping me. 

However, I do object to forced treat- 
ment for the following reasons: 

1. It violates our constitutional right to 
freedom of speech. It threatens to take 
away our rights without due process. 

2. It takes us one step closer to living in a 
society resembling George Orwell’s 1954. 

3. It provides an utter lack of alterna- 
tives to one belief system and one way of 


A Few Problems With Forced Treatment 


along with the related court decisions, 
have changed this practice to allow per- 
sons with mental illness to enjoy: the same 
rights as the general population. No 
longer can they be detained for indefinite 
periods. The criteria for involuntary 
detention is measured in behavioral terms, 
and reviewed by independent parties to 
ensure compliance with the law and pro- 
tection of individual rights. 

While the current law does more than 
ever before to protect the rights of persons 
with mental illness, many would argue that 
it does not go far enough to ensure the right 
to receive treatment. The important con- 
cept in the right to receive treatment is the 
same as in the right to freedom of religion. 
It is not only a choice what religion to 
practice, but whether to practice religion at 
all. In the case of treatment rights, it is not 
only about what type of treatment, but 
whether to accept treatment at all! 

Historically, treatment for persons with 
mental illness has been provided in large 
institutions. Care was generally custodial 
and had little hope of leading to recovery 
and return to the community. When we 
began outpatient treatment and de-institu- 
tionalization, we set up clinics where peo- 
ple could come and get help for their 
problems. Unfortunately, the people 
didn’t show up for their appointments. 
Instead of finding out why, we simply sat 
in our offices and waited for them — they 
never came. Hospitalization and clinic 
model outpatient programs are not suc- 
cessful treatment options. 


TREAT THEM LIKE PEOPLE... 


A few pioneers in mental health real- 
ized that if you wanted to connect with 
mentally ill people you had to treat them 
like... well, people. You had to realize that 
if they didn’t have a place to live or food 
to eat that those concerns-would-occupy 
their day, not making your clinic appoint- 
ment. They realized that coming to terms 
with your illness and overcoming the stig- 
ma associated with treatment needed an 
individual touch. 

In a few counties around the state, pro- 
grams exist where outpatient mental health 
services are the focus of treatment efforts. 
Small multi-disciplinary teams provide 
direct services to geographically based 


caseloads. They don’t wait for someone to 


come to them; they go into the field and 
provide services where the client is located. 
The attitude of “whatever it takes” prevails 
as case managers are encouraged to be cre- 
ative to address the needs of the clients. A 
partnership is developed with the goal to 
assist the client to achieve the maximum 
recovery possible. : 

Utilizing this model, Kern Gonnh has 
brought most of its clients out of the State 
Hospitals and long-term treatment settings 
and assesses them to reintegrate into their 


See LPS Reform page 14 


approaching the problem. 

4. It is based on the idea that psychiatric 
medications are the solution to mental ill- 
ness. Psychiatric medications can stabilize 
a person enough so that they can then fig- 
ure out what is going on that made them 
ill. Unfortunately, psychotherapy doesn’t 
solve the problem, either. In my opinion, 
once on medications, the patient must have 
their real needs met, and after that they 
must learn to retrain their thinking. 

Specifically, real needs include 
meaningful social contact, physical safe- 
ty, absence of abuse, self-esteem, and so 
on. We need to create training courses 
for mentally ill people which instruct 
them in new ways of using their minds, 
and new behavior patterns. 
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imposing Forced Treatment Would Repeal Legal Rights 


Editor’s note: A Sacramento Bee edito- 
rial on January 14 noted that Assembly 
Bill 1028, sponsored by Helen Thomson, 
D-Davis, was defeated because it “had 
badly split the mental health community.” 
AB 1028 would have taken away impor- 


tant rights of mental-health consumers and 
led to more involuntary commitments. 

As the Bee editorialized, “Opposition 
was fierce. Critics called the new defini- 
tion too broad and too vague. They wor- 
ried, justifiably, that the bill would lead to 


by Elaine R. Brooks 


The Sacramento Bee’s editorial once 
again asks that people with mental illness 
or a history of mental illness have their 
basic rights to live in this country as 
American citizens revoked. Although the 

Sacramento Bee backs away from some 

of the more hysterical scenarios promoted 
by those advocating forced treatment, the 
editorial asks that the medical history of 
people who have been treated for any 
mental illness be available to the courts to 
be used as evidence for what will be med- 
ical sentencing. 

The Sacramento Bee is supporting a 
proposal to transform personal medical 
records that are supposed to be developed 
in trust with a physician and treated with 
confidentiality, into becoming evidence in 
a court of law in order to commit (sen- 
tence) people with any symptom of a men- 
tal illness. The editorial is assuming, with- 


more forced hospitalizations.” 

Now, Thomson has reintroduced her 
failed bill as AB 1800. The Bee encour- 
aged her to submit a new bill to the legis- 
lature allowing authorities to use anyone’s 
past mental health history and medical 
records in ruling on involuntary commit- 
ments. Elaine Brooks, an advocate of 
patients’ rights, wrote the following edito- 
rial to ask if mental health clients are to be 
stripped of the basic rights available to ali 
criminal defendants in a court of law. 


out any evidence, that a person with a his- 
tory of mental illness is guilty of any 
unwanted behavior if that is declared by 
anyone in their life. Where did the pre- 
sumption of innocence go? Are people 
with mental illness going to have any right 
to free speech in their lives? Are they 
going to be able to say what they think or 
feel without fear of incarceration, in this 
case medical incarceration? Not likely. 

People with mental illness or a history 
of mental illness will lose rights granted 
to criminals in a court of law. The law is 
clear that a criminal being tried for a 
crime cannot have his criminal history 
introduced into court in order to convict 
him. Yet people who have committed no 
crime will have the personal details of 
their lives opened up to the public in kan- 
garoo mental health courts in order to 
confine and drug them. 

Given the fragmented and shabby way 
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| THE. QUOTABLE ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
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13 Abraham Lincoln, / His aa and nen / He will be good, / But God knows when. 


Doggerel written as a youngster in his notebook, quoted in William H. Herndon, Herndon’s Lincoln, 1889 


2. These capitalists generally act harmoniously, and in concert, to fleece the people. 
Speech on the state bank, Illinois legislature, 11 January 1837 


3. If destruction be our lot, we must ourselves be its author and finisher. As a nation of 
freemen, we must live through all time, or die by suicide. 


Address, Springfield, 27 January 1838 


4. Although volume upon volume is written to prove slavery a very good thing, we 
never hear of the man who wishes:to take the good of i it, _ by being aslave himself. 


Fragment, 1854? 


5. The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every battlefield and patriot grave, to 
every living heart and hearthstone, all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the 
Union, when again touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature. 


that most people have been treated by what 
passes for the mental health system, it’s 
hard to imagine that there is an accurate 
history available in the medical records, 
but this use of what is supposed to be con- 
fidential information in a trusting relation- 
ship will certainly annihilate whatever 
shred of trust might remain. Anyone will 
have to be an idiot to cooperate in any way 
with mental health treatment if this passes. 
Where does it end? There are perhaps 
10,000,000 Californians who have sought 
some form of treatment for a symptom of a 
mental illness. There are medical records 
about these contacts in computer systems 
all over the state. There are pharmacy 


This use of what is 
supposed to be confidential 
information in a trusting 
relationship will certainly 
annihilate whatever shred of 
trust might remain. 


records of all of the Prozac and Wellbutrin 
prescriptions written by physicians who are 
not psychiatrists as well as those who are 
that will connect those 10,000,000 individ- 
uals with a mental health symptom. This 
proposal will make all of these people who 
have an information trail somewhere in the 
medical system vulnerable to the whims of 
someone in their life who doesn’t like what 
they are doing. 


All their brother or aunt will have to do is 
demonstrate that someone wrote script for 
Prozac at one point in their life and they can 
have you hauled into mental health court 
and they can control your life. Why are we 
even tendering such savage and arbitrary 
ideas except that it so clearly shows the 
basic contempt and hatred held by some 
people against others who have a mental ill- 
ness or a history of a mental illness. 

The legislation is going to remove the 
basic civil rights of anyone who has ever 
been treated for a symptom of mental ill- 
ness. They will no longer be safe in their 
person; they will be subject to illegal 
search and seizure by anyone at all who 
doesn’t like something about them; and 
they will be treated very differently than 
any other class of individuals with med- 
ical problems under the law. 

It’s a long painful road for anyone with 
a mental illness in terms of learning the 
sad facts that most people out there are 
afraid of you and resent you, including 
those closest to you, and also are the first 
to dehumanize you. This legislation is 
perhaps the most bitter, sad, evidence of 
just how much contempt and brutality is 
still there in those people who claim to be 
involved in helping people with mental 
illness. There is not a shred of real help 
for anyone in the entire thing. And from 
what I can tell, there is not a shred of con- 
cern for the civil rights of American citi- 
zens in any of this either. It deserves to be 
forced into oblivion. 


14. I desire so to conduct the affairs of this administration that if at the end, when I 


come to lay down the reins of power, I have lost every other friend on earth, I shall at 


least have one friend left,.and that friend shall be down inside of me. 
Reply to the Missouri Committee of Seventy, 30 September 1864 


15. With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the 


‘nation*s*wounds; -to'care*for him who. shall have borne the battle, and for his widow, 


and-his orphan’ to'do all which may achieve and cherish a just, and a lasting peace, 


among ourselves, and with all nations. 


Closing words, Second Inaugural Address, 4 March 1865 


16. I have been many times driven to my knees by the overwhelming conviction that I 
had nowhere else to go. My own wisdom, and that of all about me, seemed insufficient 


for that day. 


1865, quoted in William E. Barton, The Soul Of Abraham Lincoln, 1920 


17. Mary Lincoln (placing her hand in Lincoln’s and nestling close to him): What will 
Miss Harris think of my hanging on to you so? 
Abraham Lincoln: She won’t think anything about it. 


Last words spoken moments before being assassinated by John Wilkes Booth at the Ford Theater in 
Washington, 14 April 1865, quoted in Stephen B. Oates, With Malice Toward None, 1977. (Clara Harris was 


one of the parties seated in the presidential box.) 


APHORISMS AND MAXIMS 


Closing words, First Inaugural Address, 4 March 1861 


6. The struggle of today is not altogether for today — it is for a vast future also. With a 
reliance on Providence, all the more firm and earnest, let us proceed in the great task 
which events have devolved upon us. 

First Annual Message To Congress, 3 December 1861 

7. I must save this government if possible. What I cannot do, of course I will not do; 
but it may as well be understood, once for all, that I shall not surrender this game leav- 


| ing’any available card unplayed. 


Letter to Reverdy Johnson, 26 July 1862 

8. I have just read your dispatch about sore-tongued and fatigued horses. Will you par- 
don me for asking what the horses of your army have done since the battle of Antietam 
that fatigues anything? 

Telegram to Gen. George B. McClellan whose reluctance to commit his forces to battle had long irked 
Lincoln, 24 October 1862 

9. The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy present. The occasion is 
piled high with difficulty, and we must rise with the occasion. As our case is new, so 
we must think anew and act anew. We must disenthrall ourselves, and then we shall 
save our country. 

Second Annual Message To Congress, 1 December 1862 

10. In times like the present, men should utter nothing for which they would not will- 
ingly be responsible through time and in eternity. 

Second Annual Message To Congress 

11. The world will little note nor long remember what we say here, but it can never for- 
get what they did here. 

Gettysburg Address, Pennsylvania, 19 November 1863 

12. We here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain — that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom — and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 

Closing words, Gettysburg Address 


13. I claim not to have controlled events, but confess plainly that events have controlled me. 
Letter to Albert G. Hodges, 4 April 1864 


18. As I would not be a slave, so I would not be a master. This expresses my idea of 
democracy. Whatever differs from this, to the extent of the difference, is no democracy. 


19. Common looking people are the best in the world: that is the reason the Lord makes 
so many of them. (from a dream Lincoln had in December 1863) 


20. Compromises of principle break down of their own weight. 
21. I am naturally anti-slavery. If slavery is not wrong, nothing is wrong. 


22. No client ever had enough to bribe my conscience or to stop its 
utterance against wrong and oppression. 


23. No man is good enough to govern another man without that other’s consent. 


24. Public opinion is founded to a great extent on a property basis. What lessens the 
value of property is opposed, what enhances its value is favored. 


25. Some things legally right are not morally right. 


26. Stand with anybody that stands right. Stand with him while he is right and part with 
him when he goes wrong. 


27. Take all of the Bible upon reason that you can and the balance upon faith, and you 
will live and die a better man. 


28. The ballot is stronger than the bullet. 
29. The best way to destroy an enemy is to make him a friend. 
30. Truth is generally the best vindication against slander. 


31. Whenever there is a conflict between human rights and property rights, human 
rights must prevail. 
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by Vic Yellowhawk White 


MUMIA ABU-JAMAL, teenage mem- 
ber of the Black Panther party. Journalist, 
advocate for the community, and critic of 
police actions; now on death row in the 
state of Pennsylvania. In a case wrought 
(read: rotten) with misconduct, Mumia is 
not allowed to represent himself; quotes 
are used in the penalty phase of his trial 
from when he was a teenager; eyewitness- 
es are coerced and evidence of this coer- 
cion is not allowed on appeal. The band 
Rage Against the Machine is picketed by 
the Fraternal Order of Police (FOP) who 
have lost one of their own and must see 
someone pay the ultimate price, seeming- 
ly even if that someone is innocent. 


LEONARD PELTIER, member of the 
American Indian Movement (AIM), part 
of a requested presence at the Jumping 
Bull ranch in Pine Ridge Indian 
x Reservation. Two carloads of folks come 
in shooting and are shot back at. Before 
that day in June of 1975 is over, one 
hy American Indian and two FBI people are 
dead. Two other members of the Jumping 
Bull camp are charged with murder and 
found innocent, using a self-defense plea. 
That leaves one adult member of the camp 
at large, Leonard Peltier, in Canada resid- 
ing with First Nation folk. The FBI terror- 
izes an American Indian woman into sign- 
ing an affidavit that Leonard admitted to 
killing the agents. This affidavit is used to 
get Leonard out of Canada. Having lost in 
} a non-biased jurisdiction, the Federal 
prosecution ensures that it doesn’t happen 
again. Leonard is tried and convicted of 
“aiding and abetting” a murder that anoth- 
er trial had ruled to be self-defense. The 
FBI had lost two of their own and some- 
one had to pay. Leonard Peltier received 
two consecutive life sentences. 
_ From the beginning, Leonard had 
support from “people on the streets,” folks 
who knew he was innocent. As appeals 
were filed and evidence suppressed, as 
with Mumia, it became apparent that the 


from page eight 


The effects of past discrimination per- 
sist, as far as a person’s educational 
opportunities are linked to his social class, 
and his economic prospects depend on his 
education. For those at the bottom, that is 
increasingly the case. 

‘ “It is misleading to say that ‘black peo- 
re ple,’ as a single, undifferentiated mass, 
face a single set of economic problems, 
because the real successes of the Civil 
Rights rebellion have created two black 
Americas from an economic perspective.” 
| One of these two Americas, poor and 
working-class Americans, “are an undere- 
Lm ducated, low-wage population whose 

adults are caught in an economic squeeze 
between a growing domestic supply of 
\ unskilled labor due to immigration, 
a) increasing competition with unskilled 
workers abroad via free trade, and a 
\ _ declining demand for their skills as a con- 
y sequence of technological change.” 

These people do not live in nice neigh- 
borhoods where schools are decent — and 
the only effectively-taught lessons of a bad 
school are school-avoidance and expecta- 
tion of failure. Without a more adequate 
education, their children will never get the 
salaries to move them into neighborhoods 
where schools are adequate. “There are not 
enough legal jobs for unskilled workers 
that pay an adequate wage...This surplus 
labor problem will not go away as the 
economy grows, because modern econom- 
ic growth is driven by forces of technology 
and globalization that have made unskilled 
workers redundant.” 


STREET SPIRIT 


Mumia, LEONARD AND Us 


Federal prosecutors did not care that 
Leonard Peltier was innocent. They were 
only concerned that someone pay. 
Leonard has been in prison for some 24 
years, has survived an assassination 
attempt, and is now in failing health. 

As supporters of Leonard Peltier gath- 
ered during the month of November, 
1999, to demand that President Clinton 
grant clemency, full-page advertisements 
arguing against the issuing of such a par- 
don appeared in the N.Y. Times and 
Washington Post. These advertisements 
were paid for by an association of current 
and former FBI agents. 

Rage Against the Machine took up 
Leonard’s cause early in their career. 
Willie Nelson mysteriously began to have 
tax problems after performing at a concert 
for Leonard. While a Presidential decree 
of clemency is still possible, we are now 
focusing on the parole board meeting and 
requesting parole. 


US: While we learn of the attacks on 
these two high-profile political prisoners, 
we are also faced with the Juvenile IN- 
Justice act on the March ballot in 
California. Also on that ballot is the Knight 
initiative, a thinly veiled attack on gay and 
lesbian folk. A study of these initiatives 
will compel you to vote against them both; 
maybe even campaign against them. 
Paraphrasing the famous Nazi-era quote 
from Pastor Niemoller: They came for oth- 
ers and I didn’t do anything because I 
wasn’t of that group: When they came for 
me, I looked around and there was no one 
left for me to ask for help. 
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How You Can HELP 

Leonard Peltier: Call the White House 
comments line at*(202) 456-1111 (press 0 
to bypass taped message). Let the President 
know that he made a mistake in not granti- 
ng Clémency. Urge him to contact the 
parole board and support parole. Cite 
Leonard’s deteriorating health, his good 
prison record and his good works in the 


The other black America, financially 
better off, still suffers ongoing discrimina- 
tion. Andrews says: “The hard evidence 
of everyday black life in schools, on the 
job, searching for an apartment to rent or 
a home to buy, or as parents and voters, 
shows that blacks are just not welcome in 
this country.” 

That’s not the kind of country I want 
this to be, but the evidence Andrews 
points to is, after all, other people’s expe- 
rience. All it takes to make a person feel 
unwelcome is one vocal bigot. Even in 
California there are bigots. And consider- 
able de facto segregation. There are mixed 
neighborhoods — and there are also 
neighborhoods, generally upscale, where 
the population is overwhelmingly white, 
and other neighborhoods whete the people 
you see are overwhelmingly black. One of 
the things that outrages middle-class black 
people isthe fact that in some situations 
— police contacts, for example — they 
can unexpectedly be treated; for all practi- 
cal purposes, as if they still belonged to 
the unskilled, undereducated, crime- 
infested segment of the population. 

In the Civil Rights movement, middle- 
class black people joined their low-wage 
counterparts to overcome government- 
enforced discrimination. A similar 
alliance to meet the economic and educa- 
tional needs of the black poor would face 
serious obstacles. As Andrews says: “One 
bitter irony of the victory of the Civil 
Rights movement is this: middle-class 
black people are now free to ignore and 
flee from the black poor with as much 
right as everyone else. Isn’t it the right of 


JUSTICE FOR MUMIA ABU-JAMAL 
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Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


MASSIVE NONVIOLENT CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


community. Call Congress at (202) 224- 
3121 and speak with your representative. 
Ask them to get educated on Leonard’s 
case and to support a congressional call for 
clemency or parole. Call Janet Reno (202) 
305-1400 and request she support parole 
and investigate FBI conduct in this case. At 
the very least, request that she ensure that 
the FBI or Justice Dept. officials not inter- 
fere with the parole process. Contact the 
Leonard Peltier Defense Committee, P.O. 
Box 583, Lawrence, KS 66044; (785) 842- 
5774, www.freepeltier.org. Attend the 
Valentine For Leonard Peltier, Sunday, 
February 13, 7:00 p.m. at King Middle 


every member of the American middle 


class to feel superior to poor people?” 

King too would have been disappoint- 
ed. Once he called on “the Negro haves to 
join hands with the Negro have nots and, 
with compassion, journey into the other 
country of hurt and denial. 

“It is time,” he said, “for the Negro 
middle class to rise up from its stool of 
indifference, to retreat from its flight into 
unreality and bring its full resources — its 
heart, its mind and its checkbook — to the 
aid of the less fortunate brother.” 

Andrews regrets that “a program of 
economic solidarity across class lines has 
little appeal to most members of the black 
middle-class because it is simply not in 
their economic interests...” 

An enlightened public would push to 
provide high-quality schools for all chil- 
dren — but as long as Americans face 
deepening economic inequality and inse- 
curity, this is unlikely. Such conditions 
are historically associated with intolerance 
and persecution of ethnic minorities, from 
the Chinese and Irish in 19th Century 
America to the Jews in 20th Century 
Germany and on to immigrants under 
contemporary American legislation. 

Andrews brings his usual unflinching 
logic to bear: “Any successful program of 
school reform that increases the educa- 
tional success of poor children is, by defi- 
nition, also reducing the economic 
chances of middle America’s children. 
Though genuine improvement in the 
schooling of poor children certainly 
improves the economic prospects of the 
nation, it will also increase the supply of 
skilled labor. In this sense, a broad-based 
program of school reform asks middle 


8 A.M., Monday, February 28, 2000 


U.S. Court of Appeals, San Francisco 
(Mission @ 7th Street, near Civic Center Bart.) 


Mumia’s case is now in its final appeal before the federal courts. The next few months 
may determine whether Mumia lives or dies. We can make a difference. 


Join us in peaceful mass civil disobedience to demand that the federal court hear the 
facts and grant Mumia a new and fair trial. There will be a simultaneous legal rally. To 
participate in civil disobedience, or find out more, call Joint Action for Mumia at 510- 

389-2377 or e-mail MumiaFriends @ aspenlinx.com 


School, 1781 Rose Street, Berkeley. 
Tickets $10 advance ($12 door) at commu- 
nity bookstores. 

Mumia Abu-Jamal: Write letters in 
support of a new trial to Judge William 
Yohn, Jr., C/O Leonard Weinglass, Esq., 
6 West 20th Street, #10A, New York, NY 
10011. Cite suppression of evidence and 


the likelihood that Mumia is innocent. 


Attend the events in support of Mumia on 
Fiebruray 28 sn San Pranciseo (see box). 


Vic Yellowhawk White is the program 
director of the American Friends Service 
Committee’s American Indian program. 


King’s Message in an Era of Poverty and Prisons 


America to finance the emergence of 
potential competitors to their own chil- 
dren. Given the considerable economic 
uncertainty that many Americans already 
feel about their children’s futures, why 
should middle America consent to 
increase their own children’s economic 
insecurity by supporting quality schooling 
for everyone?” 

The only way to escape such conclu- 
sions is for more Americans to base our 
lives on something beyond fear of poverty 
and pride in our economic status. Equality, 
solidarity, and lack of fear would be good 
things to have in our social environment, 
unfashionable as they might be. 

Andrews makes a disturbingly good 
case that “as long as basic questions of 
social justice remain in the shadows, gen- 
uine racial reconciliation between blacks 
and whites is not likely in this country.” If 
the alternative to reconciliation is “‘a per- 
manent, low-level civil conflict,” those 
questions of social justice are critical. 

King’s solidarity with the poor of all 
races, which must have seemed a distrac- 
tion to his ‘practical’ followers, now 
appears to be the only truly practical road to 
racial peace. That, his insistence on nonvio- 
lent methods, his pacifism, his concern with 
oppression around the. world, the work for 
racial justice that made him a national hero, 
were all rooted in his Christianity; to King 
all of these stands were the self-evident 
demands of God. He followed Jesus well 
enough that, like Jesus, he is easier to love 
and honor than to follow. 


Forrest Curo is the co-editor of Street 
Light, San Diego’s homeless newspaper. 
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Urgent Need for 
Respite Care 


“They need to have a place to 
Stay, they need access to health 
care, they need to have ade- 
quate food, they need to have 
some security.... We as a soci- 


ety just have to do it.” 


— Dr. Poki Namkung, Berkeley Director 
of Public Health 


from page one 


not much better off when they are forced to 
leave in the early morning hours. If they 
were lucky, they got an evening meal at the 
shelter. In the morning they might have 
been given a snack to tide them over till 
they. found.their way to a soup kitchen — 
most likely some kind of sweet roll, not a 
nutritious meal for people who have dia- 
betes (and there are many of them), and not 
very good for kids either. 

Homeless people with diabetes, asthma, 
hypertension, kidney problems, cancer, 
debilitating mental illnesses and other 
chronic conditions, as well as those who 
are not fully recovered from acute illness- 
es, now have no choice but to spend the 
whole day walking the streets or sitting at 
bus stops, on park benches, in libraries, 
drop-in centers or, if they are seriously 
miserable, in hospital emergency rooms. 
Unless they happen to have some old 
’ clunker of a car or a friend with a bit of 
space to share, there is no place to lie down 
and rest, no place to recover from illness. 

Obtaining proper food and medical 
care present other problems that homeless 
people have to deal with. Diabetics have 
the most obvious and critical dietary con- 
straints and there is no public food pro- 
gram that meets these special needs. It is 
equally true that people who are simply 
debilitated from bouts of illnesses should 
have a regular and nourishing diet to help 
them recover. Other than Food Not 
Bombs, which provides balanced, vege- 
tarian meals as a matter of principle, most 
food programs concentrate on meals that 
are easy to prepare and filling rather than 
being particularly nutritious. 

As for medical needs, diabetics have to 
test their blood sugar frequently. Ill and 
recovering people have to take regular 
medications. And there are cases of 
homeless folks with respiratory ailments 
who have to drag their oxygen machines 
around with them. 

There is a desperate need to set up 
facilities for respite care for homeless 
people in Alameda County who are med- 
ically and psychologically compromised. 
These would be places other than shelters 
where they can stay around the clock, and 
be provided with proper food and supervi- 
sion by trained staff until they are suffi- 
ciently recuperated to resume their normal 
activities. Models of respite care facilities 
exist in Chicago and Boston, where they 
have been in existence for several years. 
San Francisco has one floor of the North 
of Market shelter set aside for a respite 
program — not an ideal situation and not 
nearly enough, but it’s an indication that 
somebody recognizes the need. 

Why is there no respite program in 
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A homeless woman sits on a bench in Berkeley at 9 


Alameda County? Not for lack of trying 
on the part of dedicated health-care work- 
ers. G.G. Greenhouse, director of Health 
Care For The Homeless in Alameda 
County, has written three respite care pro- 
posals, but they never got funding. 

“We have been trying for many, many 
years to get the Feds to understand the 
concept of respite care,” Greenhouse said. 
“For them respite care equates with hos- 
pice care. They think it’s a very expensive 
way to take care of homeless people.” 

Joyce Mills, a public health nurse with 
Berkeley’s Department of Health and 
Human Services, frequently encounters 
the need for respite care. She explains that 


the. practice of hospitals “dumping” peo- 


ple into shelters is a problem because 
“what might be an appropriate discharge 
for somebody who is going to a home 
with relatives and somebody to take care 
of them is not an appropriate situation 
when you have a discharge to a shelter or 
to the streets when the person is still need- 
ing to stay in bed and needing care.” 

It is expensive to set up and run a respite 
program. The right building has to be found 
and remodeled for this special purpose; 
insurance, utilities, and 24- hour staffing to 
run the facility must be paid for, as well as 
specialists in medical, psychological and 
social services, a kitchen and meal prepar- 
ers and supplies of medications. 
Medications are particularly expensive. 
(Would it do any good to ask why?) 

Just to see a handful of sick, homeless 
people through to recovery could cost a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars. Just 
to save a few human lives! Did anyone 
question the billions it cost to drop bombs 
on Yugoslavia or shoot missiles at Iraq? 

Then, of course, there’s “NIMBYism.” 
Let out plans for building a facility to help 
people who might be “undesirable” 
because they are poor and sick and need 
help to survive, and the neighbors all too 
often will cry “not in my backyard.” Let’s 
instead wring our hands over the suffering 
of the poor and sick in India or in China. 

The fact is that the poor and sick, the 
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frail, the schizophrenic, indeed, even the 
alcoholic and the drug addict, are us! Just 
about everybody has someone in the fami- 
ly or a close friend who is not quite mak- 
ing it. In recent years the nature of the 
homeless population has changed dramat- 
ically. It started with the closure of mental 
hospitals, when former patients were dis- 
charged from institutions but given few 
alternatives to living on the streets, 
because the promised levels of support 
services, housing and community-based 
health care never materialized. . 

More recently, the government with- 
drew SSI benefits to people with sub- 


stance abuse issues, at the same time 
Clinton's “welfare reform” was cutting 
off aid to millions of poor women with 


. dependent children. And at the same time, 


the economy is driving, an ever-increasing 
disparity between rich and poor. 

G.G. Greenhouse reports “an incredi- 
ble increase in the number of women and 
children who are homeless,” while Judith 
Izzo, social worker at the Over 60 Health 
Center, has seen an enormous rise in the 
number of seniors in the same situation. 

As homelessness increases in our com- 
munities, health problems also are exacer- 
bated. Phyllis Alvarez, a veteran nurse 
with Berkeley’s Department of Health and 
Human Services says, “You are now get- 
ting a sicker group of people, and you’re 
getting a wide range of ages, from babies 
to old folks. And it opens up a whole 
bunch of medical and social problems.” 

The terrible tragedy is that without 
proper care, Alvarez says, “we’re seeing 
incredible amounts of disease that never 
needed to be as bad as it is. And the stress 
on the immune systems. We’re 
seeing tuberculosis cases that are 
so sick! They shouldn’t be that 
sick — we can treat TB. People 
should never be getting to the point 
with their diabetes... when you 
finally have to amputate.” 

Lack of respite care is not the 
only problem, but it is a critical 
need. There are other weaknesses 
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a.m. as the sun begins to warm her. She 


Millennium Creation 
by Lynda Cobden 


Millennium woman, 
millennium man, 
we enter 2000. 


Are we going to find solutions 

for homeless people on the street? 

Are we going to build a new tomorrow, 
a new history? 


The journey is about more than me and you, 
it’s others, it’s us, linking 

minds and thoughts together. 

Why, to whom much is given 

much is expected. Are we going to 

walk the walk and talk the talk? 

Millennium woman, millennium man, 

To whom much is given much is expected. 
We walk in truth. 

We walk in knowledge. 
We bear responsibility. 
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Lydia Gans photo 
sits here almost every day. Sometimes, when it’s getting dark and she’s not so visible, she lies down for awhile. 


or gaps in the system. Dr. Poki Namkung, 
Berkeley Director of Public Health, has 
had to deal with serious cuts in essential 
staff. A number of outreach workers used 
to connect needy people with city health 
services; but now, there are not nearly 
enough nurses and those remaining are 
severely overloaded. 

The national average is 34 public 
health nurses to 100,000 people. Dr. 
Namkung observes, “We have about 
100,000 people in Berkeley and we have 
at most 11 or 12 full-time nurses.” 

Kathleen Sullivan, another public 
health nurse, pointed out that there is no 
residential detox facility in all of Alameda 
County! All these issues combine to 
undermine the delivery of vitally needed 
health care to homeless people. 

As a community, we cannot afford to 
turn our backs on the problem: It won’t go 
away. Besides the ethical and moral 
implications, there are enormous real 
costs to society in allowing the neglect of 
those among us who are ill and poor. 

In Dr. Namkung’s words, “They are 
our responsibility and they need the basic 
requirements for a life. They need to have 
a place to stay, they need access to health 
care, they need to have adequate food, 
they need to have some security.... We as 
a society just have to do it.” 

We as a society can do it. We must 
open our eyes to become informed and 
face what is happening all around us. And 
we must use our knowledge and resources 
to make the structural, economic and 
political changes to bring about physically 
and spiritually healthy communities. 
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Let’s Get Real About LPS Reform 


The courts have held that the stigma and depriva- 
tion of liberty associated with involuntary mental 
health treatment are at least as serious as those 
associated with criminal detention. 


from page 10 


community. The money saved in hospital 
costs is reinvested in innovative outpa- 
tient programs to provide outreach to indi- 
viduals in jails and the homeless. The vast 
majority of clients are voluntary, respond- 
ing to a gentle hand offering treatment 
and building trust, rather than a big stick 
threatening involuntary detention. 


LET’S GET REAL 


The reality of the situation is that every 
day there are thousands of people in our 
jails or on our streets that could benefit 
from mental health treatment but either 
can’t or won’t access treatment. 

The reality of the situation is that most 
of our existing mental health system is ill- 
equipped to offer assistance to these peo- 
ple on an outpatient basis. 

The reality is that only a finite amount 
of resources are available to meet the 
needs of the mentally ill in our state. 

The reality is that inpatient hospitaliza- 
tion is the most expensive form of treat- 
ment available. Every dollar spent on 
inpatient hospitalization is one less dollar 
for outpatient services. 

The reality is that forced treatment is 
not clinically preferable or effective in the 
long term. 

The reality is that in some counties, 
aggressive outpatient programs providing 
treatment voluntarily have proven to be 
more successful in providing quality ser- 
vices than previous clinic-based models. 

The reality is that the courts have consis- 
tently ruled for years that the stigma and 
deprivation of liberty caused by involuntary 
mental health treatment are real, and that 
serious protections must remain in place to 
ensure the rights of everyone. 
INVOLUNTARY OUTPATIENT TREATMENT 

The debate over LPS reform seems to 
be leaning toward the idea of some sort of 
involuntary outpatient commitment to 
force compliance with medications and 
longer inpatient hospitalizations. This 
simply won’t work. Involuntary outpa- 
tient programs rely on the threat of re- 
hospitalization as the prime motivator for 
compliance. Longer-term hospitalizations 
only drain our already stretched resources, 
which will make meaningful outpatient 
treatment more difficult to develop. 

Let’s talk about compliance. What 
does that mean? Does compliance with an 
involuntary outpatient treatment program 


About MadNation 


MadNation is an organization of peo- 
ple working together for social justice 
and human rights in mental health. 
Since its establishment by St. Louis 
activist Vicki Fox Wieselthier in 1997, 
over 800 people have joined 
MadNation. The MadNation web site is 
visited by over 5000 people a month. 
Over 400 people have signed up to 
receive the MadNation daily announce- 
ment list Mad-ZINE. MadNation has 
collaboratively developed a Survivor 
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lished research in its organizing. 
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mean that the individual must do whatev- 
er the “professional” says is appropriate? 
What if there is a disagreement between 
the “professional” and the individual over 
what is the course of treatment? Which 
medication to take? Does the individual 
take medication at all? Is cooperating with 
case management and therapy enough? 
Who decides? 

We mental health professionals spend 
a great deal of time and energy talking 
about client empowerment and how we 
support our clients. How does this work 
while we are coercing them into treat- 
ment? How do we deprive someone of the 
liberty we hold so dear, create counter- 
therapeutic relationships, and coerce them 
into treatment — then expect them to trust 
us and work with us? 

In counties where active and well- 
developed outpatient programs are in 
place, voluntary outpatient treatment is 
working with even the most impaired of 
clients. Are all the individuals served vol- 
untarily compliant with their medications? 


on the part of a doctor, the family, or a 
judge. The courts have held that the stigma 
and deprivation of liberty associated with 
involuntary mental health treatment are at 
least as serious as those associated with 
criminal detention. The various family 
groups who support this type of reform 
suggest that the due process actions (prob- 
able cause and Reise hearings) are the rea- 
sons for failure of their family member to 
“get well,” and “if they could have just 
stayed in the hospital longer,” everything 
would have been all right. __ 

The problems associated with hospital 
stays are not related to due process. They 
are related to the failure to establish good 
aftercare planning to link the individual 
with post-hospital services. Additionally, 
insurance carriers and managed care plans 
(including MediCal) are far more likely to 
be the pressure to release a client, as 
opposed to the legal system. Voluntary 
hospitalization is discouraged, as hospi- 
tals are fearful that the individual will not 
meet “medical necessity” for insurance 
reimbursement. 

Persons exhibiting behaviors that lead 
them to be a danger to themselves, others, 
or gravely disabled are relatively easily 
hospitalized. The problem population are 
those persons who are symptomatic, but 
are still behaviorally able to function. 
Mental health professionals and family 
members become very frustrated when 
trying to work with these people. 

Unfortunately, the easiest course of 


Kern County has brought most of its clients out of State 
Hospitals and helps them to reintegrate into their commu- 
nity. The money saved in hospital costs is reinvested in 
innovative outpatient programs to provide outreach to 
individuals in jails and the homeless. 


Not at all! Do we coerce them into taking 
the medication? No! Do we accept their 
refusal and forget them? No! if 

We keep working with them, provide 
outreach and case management services to 
build trust and a dialog, help them recon- 
nect with natural supports, especially their 
families, and educate them about their ill- 
ness and potential treatments, including 
medications. When we do have someone 
agree to take medications, we provide 
whatever support is necessary to make the 
treatment successful. This includes pro- 
viding quick response to questions or 
problems with side effects and assisting 
people to be successful with their medica- 
tions, including daily monitoring and edu- 
cation if needed. 

Outpatient programs like the one 
described above exist, but they aren’t 
cheap and they aren’t easy. To do things 
the right way takes a great deal of time, 
energy, and money. Involuntary outpa- 
tient treatment will not add to these type 
of programs, but detract from them. It will 
be too easy to simply rehospitalize some- 
one for non-compliance (punishment) 
rather than roll up your sleeves and work 
with the client to develop a solution that 
leads to recovery (reward). When we start 


_ re-hospitalizing people under involuntary 


outpatient holds (and we will if this type 
of legislation passes) we will begin a 
downward spiral where our funding will 
go to support inpatient programs, which 
will leave less money for outpatient ser- 
vices, which will lead to more use of inpa- 
tient services, and so on, and so on. 
LONGER INPATIENT HOSPITALIZATIONS 

Another major aspect of proposed LPS 
reforms is to allow for longer involuntary 
commitments beyond the 72-hour initial 
detention. The idea behind this is to allow 
for longer periods in which to “stabilize” 
the person and get them “well-adjusted” 
to their medications. 

Involuntary detentions should be based 
upon actual behavior presented by an indi- 
vidual, not some prediction or supposition 


action is to hospitalize the person and 
coerce them into compliance with a plan of 
care. It is much more difficult, but with the 
proper outreach and supportive outpatient 
services, one of two things will happen: 

1. A relationship will be built and the 
individual will be able to be served with- 
out the harmful effects of forced treatment 
or deprivation of liberty; or 

2. The person will be observed more 
directly and when behavior that meets 
5150 criteria is exhibited, the hold can be 
initiated immediately. 

There is a place for involuntary hospital- 
ization when the person’s behavior rises to 
the level to meet the existing LPS criteria 
and the courts have repeatedly warned us of 
the consequences when we exceed these 
limits. We should heed their warnings! 


PROPOSALS FOR CHANGE 


+ Reject the idea of any type of invol- 
untary outpatient treatment scheme. 

+ Find a way to encourage and reward 
counties who develop and maintain inno- 
vative outpatient programs that encourage 
voluntary participation and provide out- 
reach to the most underserved popula- 
tions, especially those in jails and the 
homeless mentally ill. 

+ Maintain the current LPS act in it’s 
current format, but consider clarifying 
issues that would result in a more even- 
handed application of key provisions, 
including: Providing guidance for the 
linkage of historical information to cur- 
rent behaviors in determining criteria for 
an involuntary detention. 

+ Clarify provisions for the use of reli- 
able witnesses and family reports in evalu- 
ating a person under 5150, giving specific 


guidance as to how this information should- 


be weighed, especially when the evaluator 
is confronted with substantially different 
behavior during a later interview. 

+ Provide more specific detail in defin- 
ition of dangerousness to self and others. 

+ Reject the idea of additional language 
in the definition of grave disability related 
to level of functioning. This is highly 
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interpretive and subjective. Keep the 
grave disability standard one that is relat- 
ed directly to behavior which can be 
observed, documented, and measured, not 
symptoms. 

+ Reject the idea of defining mental ill- 


ness ( for the purposes of 5150) using any _ 


clinical terminology. The vast majority of 
5150 applications are completed by non- 
clinical people, such as police officers, or 
persons not qualified to legally provide a 
diagnosis. The definition should remain 
behavioral. The etiology of the behavior is 
not at issue when completing the 5150 
form. However, more clearly defining 
mental illness for the purposes of the 
remainder of the act may be beneficial to 
prevent use of LPS holds, including con- 
servatorship, inappropriately. 

+ Reject the idea of lowering the legal 
standard for long-term involuntary deten- 
tion. The courts have ruled the loss of lib- 
erty is essentially the same as a criminal 
conviction, if not worse. “The easier the 
path to commitment, the more likely the 
possibility of a mistake.” 

+ Reject the idea that hospitals are the 
best place for mental health care — they 
are not! 

+ Embrace the idea that voluntary part- 
nerships with individuals suffering from 
mental illness is the only real and effec- 
tive means by which to reach recovery. 


Author’s notes: 1 am a licensed mental 
health professional with over 18 years experi- 
ence in the county mental health system. I 
have spent nearly 16 years working in a Short - 
Doyle MediCal county hospital as a crisis unit 


worker and supervisor where I evaluated thou- | 


sands of persons under WI 5150. I also worked 
as a Program Coordinator on the acute inpa- 
tient psychiatric unit where I represented the 
facility in Probable Cause Hearings and coor- 
dinated Reise Hearings for 9 years. Currently, 
I am the supervisor of an outpatient rehabilita- 
tion team that performs many of the services 
outlined in this paper. 


Editor’s note: Mike Petermann passed 


away on December 6, 1999, shortly after writ- 
ing this article. He will be missed by all his 
friends. Mike was dedicated to the ideal that 
the loss of rights to any specific group of indi- 
viduals cannot be sustained in a free society 
without the inevitable loss of freedom for all. 


Sit-in at Silicon Valley 
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released funding back in 1998 only after 
Wager’s church refused to evict the 50 
homeless families staying there. 

Charged with misdemeanor trespass 
in the mayor’s office in addition to 
Wagers were Pastor Larry Sweeney in 
clerical garb; “Bathrobespierre” Robert 
Norse sporting a red bathrobe and 
miniature teddy bear; Ann Turner, a 
homeless disabled woman in her wheel- 
chair; Big John, the largest person ever 
to be hauled by ambulance to the hospi- 
tal; Adrienne Lawton,.a poised and. 
powerful black woman; Roy Stevens, 
wearing an American flag flap on his 
hat; and Christie Wong, who lives in a 
San Jose homeless shelter with her 8- 
year-old son. Also facing $120 tickets 
were Paul Schusser, Albert Sandoval, 
Peggy Elwell, Diana McClellan, Amos 
Brokaw, Lorraine Rust, Khrisna Seshan, 
Judith Wright, Harry and Charlie. 

CHAM has vowed to return with 
more people to press for justice at City 
Council meetings in early February. 
They are ready to risk more arrests in 
greater numbers if Mayor Gonzales and 
his City Council refuse to take substan- 
tive action on the homeless crisis. 

Wagers believes the time is ripe for a 
revival of community conscience 
around the neglect and mistreatment of 
homeless people. He hopes media cov- 
erage will spur mass public involvement 
in this new “Poor People’s Crusade.” 
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frequent. The coroner ruled it an acciden- 
tal drowning. His friends said he had been 
beaten again one week before his death. 

A homeless Latino man had his arm 
broken by a group of young men. Due to 


his lack of proper immigration papers he 


would not report the crime, despite a major 
injury. A man sleeping on the sidewalk late 
at night along Pacific Avenue was kicked 
by a group of young men. More than 35 
such reports came to HUFF in 1999, but 
only four of those reports had been filed 
with the Santa Cruz Police Department. 


POLICE INEFFECTIVE AND INDIFFERENT 


The only known conviction for 
assaults on homeless people in 1999 in 
Santa Cruz was that of Aaron Bertsch of 
Scotts Valley, CA. Bertsch was convicted 
of breaking into an abandoned building 
where three homeless people slept. One 
man, Ron, was able to get away without 
injury. But Joe Barker, as he lay on the 
floor, was brutally beaten with a chain, a 
bottle, and a planter box. He suffered bro- 
ken ribs and was hospitalized. The police 
told reporters they didn’t consider the 
assault to be a hate crime. Judge Art 
Danner sentenced Bertsch to only four 
months in jail for that vicious assault. 

In November, Joe Barker was assault- 
ed again while he sat beneath the wharf at 
the Santa Cruz beach. This time his chin 
was cut and required stitches. Barker, who 
takes pride in being a man of peace, says 
he has already forgiven his assailant. 

Homeless Issues Task Force member 
Lucy Kemnitzer attempted to get a report 
from the Santa Cruz Police Department on 
the number of reported assaults against 
homeless people. After four months of 
obfuscation and indifference, and after 
complaining to the mayor, Police Chief 
Steve Belcher released .a. one-page report. 
The numbers were staggering: 51 assaults 
in 1999 in which the victim was identified 
as homeless, transient, or having the 
address of 115 Coral St. (a homeless shel- 
ter) out of a total of 452 assaults for the 
entire city. Santa Cruz has a homeless 
population estimated as being between 
500 and 1500. 

Paul Brindel, HITF member and social 
service provider, crunched the numbers 
compared to the population (52,000) of 
the City of Santa Cruz. “If you live in a 
house, your chance of being assaulted is 1 
in 1000. If you’re homeless, you have a 4- 
8 percent chance of becoming an assault 
victim. It’s dangerous out there.” 

Chief Belcher, a supporter of Santa 
Cruz’s institutionalized hate crime, the 
Sleeping Ban, has repeatedly refused to 
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Beatings, Arrests and Deaths in Santa Cruz 


characterize these assaults as hate crimes. 
He also insisted there was “no increase” 
in the assaults, though at press time 
activists were still waiting to get hard stats 
from 1996-1998 for comparison. The City 
Council, for its part, wouldn’t even hold a 
discussion on an emergency resolution 
from the Homeless Issues Task Force call- 
ing the council to suspend the Sleeping 
and Camping Bans pending establishment 
of Safe Sleeping Zones. 

Violence against homeless people is 
not a new story in our city. During the 
early 1980s, several Santa Cruz police 
officers were involved in a practice 
known as “Code Blue.” When an officer 
announced “Code Blue” and a location on 
the radio, it signaled that other officers 
should converge on that spot to beat up a 
homeless person. Four police officers 
were ultimately fired for that operation 
but none were ever convicted. 


HOMELESS DEATH TOLL IN 1999 


As part of the National Coalition on 
Homelessness’s day of remembrance, the 
Homeless Services Center in Santa Cruz 
had a small ceremony on December 21, 
1999. The HSC, HUFF, and the Santa 
Cruz Coroner’s Office compiled a list of 
19 known homeless deaths in 1999. Many 
of the deaths, especially of the young, 
were from overdoses. Alcoholism and 
heart disease claimed many. Suicide 
claimed at least one. All died well below 
the expected lifespan for someone living 
in California in 2000. 

The list of deaths includes Wray Stitt, 
who had sought entry into an alcohol 
recovery program on the Monday before he 
died. With the typical waiting lists for slots 
in recovery programs available to homeless 
people, he could not get in. He died on 
Wednesday, the same day that dedicated 
staff members had finally found a spot for 
Wray. But by then, he was floating face 
down in the San Lorenzo River. 

Will Rush died on the floor of the 
National Guard armory two days before 
Christmas. When everyone got up to get 
ready for the bus to exit the shelter, Will 
was found dead, his body already cold. 

Ralph Fritz, 52, was found dead in a 
field of “natural causes.” Only one of the 
deaths was a woman: Beverly Meschi, 
who died last April. Scott Soady, Anthony 
Rowse, and Edward Hicks all died of 
heroin overdoses. Edward, who was only 
25 at his death, had been homeless since 
he was a teenager. (On his 18th birthday, 
he went to jail to “take care of” past 
camping ‘tickets he had received dating 
back to when he was 14.) 

The first homeless death of 1999 
occurred directly behind the Santa Cruz 


County Courthouse. At 9:22 a.m. on 
January 7, 1999, a groundskeeper discov- 
ered the body of Robert Zesinger, age 32, 
hanging from a tree. The coroner ruled the 
death a suicide: asphyxiation due to hang- 
ing. But Sgt. Steve Clark of the SCPD told 
Sentinel reporter May Wong, “It was an 
autoerotic death.” In Wong’s January 8th 
article, she reported, “authorities say many 
people have strangled themselves in an 
effort to increase sexual pleasure.” 

Later in January, at a meeting of 
Katherine Beiers’ Task Force to Examine 
the Camping Ban, Sgt. Loren Baker and 
Deputy Chief Jeff Locke volunteered that 
Zesinger’s death was an autoerotic death. 
With the entire community focused on the 
law, which does not allow homeless peo- 
ple to sleep or to cover up with blankets, 
the police were able to divert any natural 
sympathy the public might have for a 32- 
year-old homeless man committing sui- 
cide in the dead of winter. 

Instead of sympathy, Clark, Baker, and 
Locke were able to depict “the homeless” 
as sexual perverts to be feared. Several 
weeks later, and after dozens of communi- 
ty meetings, a follow-up article reported 
that the coroner had confirmed the death 
was not an autoerotic death. 

Most local people do not recognize the 
name Robert Zesinger. Many, however, 
remember DBob or “Drifter” Bob. He had a 
small radio program on Free Radio Santa 
Cruz in the days when the studio was locat- 
ed in the basement of the Santa Cruz 
Cannabis Buyers Club. When Dan Hopkins 
and Sean Alemi started the City Hall 
Sleepers Protest in March of 1996, DBob 
was there as a reporter for Free Radio Santa 
Cruz (96.3FM) and as a participant. He was 
arrested for sleeping as an act of protest 
against a law which denies homeless people 
the right to sleep at night. 

Sean Alemi, a homeless activist whose 
name did not appear on the list of homeless 
deaths in 1999, also recently died. Alemi, 
whose large frame, big spirit, and huge 
laugh are remembered by all who knew 
him, founded the organization Feed the 
People, which used donated food to feed 
hungry people where they live — on the 
streets. In early November, 1998, Sean was 
killed in an auto accident and his partner 
John Earth was injured. Both men were 
severely sleep-deprived at the time of the 
accident. The District Attorney charged 
John Earth with vehicular manslaughter in 
Fresno County, and Earth was forced to 
attend months of hearings, traveling back 
and forth to Fresno until the DA dropped 
all charges in January. 

Ironically, Earth’s accident happened 
near Fresno because he had been working 
hard chopping wood for two days previ- 
ously, was unable to sleep the prior two 


A Fast for Justice 


from page nine : 


The Santa Cruz City Council says they 
“feel bad” for the homeless, that “no one 
feels good about homelessness.” I remem- 
ber some people who felt bad for me 
when I was a homeless young mother 
with a baby. A church gave me $80 for 
groceries, but because I was homeless, 


and to park in her driveway at night where 
we would be safer than on the streets. I did 
not want to inconvenience these people, so 
I would pull into their driveway around 
8:00 at night to sleep and leave at 7:00 


a.m., taking what food we would need for 


the day with us. We took care of all our 
personal needs away from their house and 
property. I was almost invisible. ‘ 
But one night there was a tap on my 
car window and the church member told 


I believe that they are now feeling the pressure, judging from 
a frantic Mayor Keith Sugar calling the activists unflattering 
names and going on a tirade at the City Council meeting. 


they could not trust that I was not 
involved in either drugs or alcohol. A 
member of the church chaperoned me at a 
market and, even though I had nowhere to 
store food, I had to spend the whole $80 
at one time. When I got to the checkstand, 
the church member paid the bill. 

Another church member offered to let 
me put anything perishable in her fridge 


me that her husband “felt bad” that there 
was a mother and baby sleeping in a car. 
He couldn’t sleep and he wanted us to go. 

I left that night leaving all our precious 
food behind. Seeing me made these people 
feel bad enough to want me to disappear, 
not bad enough to offer me a bed. 

The City Council can be kind, too, if it 
is not inconvenient, and they feel bad 


enough to wish the homeless would disap- 
pear. But not bad enough to offer them 
freedom from persecution and prosecution. 

I believe that they are now feeling the 
pressure, judging from a frantic Mayor 
Keith Sugar calling the activists unflattering 
names and going on a tirade at the break in 
last Tuesday evening’s City Council meet- 
ing. No harm done, no offense taken, just a 
good sign that we are getting under every- 
one’s skin but good. How far under that 
skin lies a conscience is anyone’s guess, but 
we will keep probing. It’s a dirty job, but 
someone’s got to do it! 

Anyone wishing to join the fast can 
leave their name and phone number at 
831-425-4499 and someone will call 
back. If you wish to address our City 
Council on this matter, e-mail them at 
citycouncil @ci.santa-cruz.ca.us or leave a 
message for the clueless councilmembers 
at 831-420-5020 x1. 

Help them evolve to their full potential 
when it comes to human kindness and 
generosity of spirit. Then let’s all go have 
something to eat! 
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nights because of an ear infection, and fell 
asleep at the wheel. Had the two been dri- 
ving through Santa Cruz, it would have 
been illegal for them to pull over to sleep 
at night. A recent decision by Judge Art 
Danner extended this “no sleeping” prohi- 
bition to the entire county in a decision as 
short-sighted as it was bigoted. 


For more information contact: HUFF, 309 
Cedar PMB #14B, Santa Cruz, CA 95060; 
831-423-4833: wmnofstl @cruzio.com 


Safe Sleeping Zones 


from page two 


before me.” 

Schmidt has. been tireless. He went 
directly to the Harvey West 
Neighborhood Association, which last 
year urged harsher enforcement of the 
Camping Ordinance, and got a standing 
ovation when he urged that safe sleeping 
zones be immediately established at the 
County Building parking lot next to the 
Sheriff's station, at a City-owned lot next 
to the police station, and in the upper lev- 
els of the City-owned parking structure 
#10 which is under-utilized at night. 

In addition, Schmidt approves of the 
City setting up a permit system for those 
who must sleep in their vehicles at night, 
so the cops won’t hassle them. His plan 
is to create immediate safe zones for 
homeless families, the elderly and handi- 
capped, mothers with children, and peo- 
ple who are suffering from AIDS, and 
other vulnerable populations. 

“T would like to be involved in this 
interim measure,” Schmidt said. “I will 
try to get the Downtown Association and 
the Chamber of Commerce on board. If 
we wait four or five months more, we 
will have just that many more people get- 
ting beaten up, cold, and lonely.” 

Schmidt does not fool himself that 
there will not be strong opposition. 
Some homeowner organizations, he pre- 
dicted, “will fight tooth and nail and 
they are well funded. But it’s the right 
thing to do. Quality of Life is part of the 
mission statement of the Chamber of 
Commerce.” 
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STREET PORTRAIT 


: Stree by Julia Vinograd 
: A slender, 19 year old boy dressed in dungeons, 
q ; : layers of chains from waist to lower hip 
" with handcuffs dangling 
7 | and a nondescript green sweater tied loosely over 
' | because he doesn’t care what the show’s like, 
| he isn’t looking. Everyone else looks. 
| Lumpy, leo La ard skin platform shoes | 
: la nd he’s still 
‘ | Leather studd 
but his upper arms are sheathed i h | 
— _ =. a - | because his skin’s too g 
“THE BAG LADY” Painting by Arnold White Something’s d aroma mn | 
' because it cnt get 
} SE rp ST SSO (RTD Boe SeagreR S aan | Black wavy hair, the kind t th at’ s always full of fingers. | 
{ SSC i Homaze in | Useless locks and chains around his throat, 
It ict nous Cie tino ES gore * | he’s been talking cheerfully since he sat down, 
i mages St enous and unrelenti es | Hatky | | his mouth’s full of flickering minnows. 
Say on eae eae ae Ses Noe Pee | iby Rhett Stuart | He's been paca warm and unhousebroken 3 
es | | Since he came in, jiggling a knee and - 
{ | Transport me to land =| | hooking a slim ankle around a wooden chair leg. 
| Quiet around asmgie | | The chains weep around him like a weeping willow. 
A | odk tells me all thing | 


four-quarter time 
by Randy Fingland 


blues harp along the 
boulevards in equal haste 


with the gutsy permutations 
| of sweet dreams 
of sweeter smiles & 
| the march of dashed hopes 
against the rock-hard punch 
of tomorrow 
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: nature of the natural. 
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